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(^X CURTISS HOLLOW STEEL BLADES 1 

Their tough, hollow steel construction and 
precision production assure maximum resist- 
ance to erosion or abrasion even under 
extreme climatic or operating conditions. 


A PRODUCT OF 

PROPELLER DIVISION CURTISS WRIGHT CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 

FIRST IN FLIGHT 


AUTOMATIC 

SYNCHRONIZATION- It "gears” 

the speed of all engines electrically 
under the control of a single cockpit 
lever . . . eliminates noisy, tiring, 
off -rhythm engine "beat” 

. . . assures greater passenger 
comfort . . . frees flight 
crew for other duties. 


CURTISS REVERSE THRUST- 

It provides the smooth, air -cushioned 
landing that makes the trip end comfortably 
for the passenger . . . provides effective 
braking on wet, icy runways for greater 
safety . And for more economical 
operation, Curtiss reverse thrust permits 
backing and maneuvering 
without ground assistance 
. . reduces brake and tire wear. 



WE WANT YOUR HYDRAULIC 
CYLINDER BUSINESS . . . 


Since 1937 Bendix- Pacific has been 


building hydraulic cylinders. Today the com- 
pany’s processing facilities and production 
capacity are among the largest available. In 
addition, Bendix -Pacific has a tremendous 
backlog of design and engineering experience 
which, we feel, cannot be duplicated else- 
where. We want your hydraulic cylinder bus- 
iness on a prompt-delivery-competitive-price- 
basis. Let us submit proposals to your own 
design, or designed by us to meet your require- 
ments. Your inquiry is invited. 



Here's an engine that has been deliberately set on fire more than 600 times! 

At the Kidile proving grounds, a tandem arrangement of B-26 power plants 
reproduces actual flight conditions — to let our engineers test out new ideas 
in fire-killing. In addition, more than 1100 fires have been started in mock- 
ups — a total of over 1700 fires! 

Though Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., is best known for its work with 
carbon dioxide (COo), we don't stop there! These 1700 fires have been 
snuffed out with new chemicals as well as old ones. We've held the stop- 
watch on methyl bromide, monochlorobromethane (CB), dachlaurin (DL), 
the many Frcons and others. We know how quickly they kill fires— what their 
strong and weak points are. 

Fire-fighting studies of these earthbound B-26 engines are hut a part of 
Kidde's continuing research directed toward safer flying. Out of this 
research has come a fund of information unmatched by any other private 
organization. Of course, this information is always at the disposal of gov- 
ernment agencies, aircraft manufacturers anil transport companies. 


n E E T. BELLEVILLE 9. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 
FIRE DETECTION DEVICES 
HIGH-PRESSURE CONTAINERS 


Kidde 

MANUFACTURING 

ENGINEERS 


VALVES, CYLINDERS, SPHERES 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AVIATION SAFETY DEVICES 
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on the spot service 
everywhere in the nation 



•400 EAST JEFFERSON AVBLUE 
DETROIT JJ, MICHIGAN 

■OS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY— Serving Through Science 
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T he willing cooperation of Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers (Aviation) has helped airlines all 
over the country to keep their flight schedules up, 
their maintenance costs down. 

Make use of this service. A Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer specializing in aviation will gladly work 
with you ... to help you overcome the causes of too 
frequent engine overhauls ... of mechanical troubles 
that interrupt service. You’ll find his broad practical 
experience helpful in other ways, too. 


Texaco has the industry’s most extensive line of 
aviation lubricants and fuels . . . more that meet A-N 
specifications than any other brand. Airline prefer- 
ence for Texaco is indicated by the fact that — 

More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are floivn with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand. 

Enjoy the benefits of Texaco Aviation Products and 
Lubrication Engineering Service. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2500 Texaco Wholesale Distrib- 
uting Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, Aviation Division , 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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Research for Survival 


Expenditure of 300 to 500 million dollars, enlistment of 
an army of 100,000 technicians and creation of costly special 
research equipment is rapidly pulling the United States out 
of the scientific morass into which it had been forced by 
World War II. The job has only begun and may require 
more than a decade of tedious, brain-consuming effort. But 
it is the recognition of the necessity for this effort, even 
though it is 20 years late, that has made possible the resur- 
gent scientific aeronautical leadership of this nation. 

For more than 30 years prior to the end of World War 
II, U. S. acrodynamic’and structural design theory had been 
shored up by the German mathematical concepts. Major 
contributions had also been made by British, Italian, Jap- 
anese and Russian researchers. It was the mating of this 
foreign-born theory with native-born capacity for design 
and production that produced war-winning U. S. aircraft in 
World War II. 

Arrested Development 

Early in 1945 several factors converged on this fragile 
structure to threaten it with a seriousness only a few scien- 
tific men fully appreciated: (1) U. S. scientific research 
was arrested in 1942-’43 in favor of the more pressing job 
of "fixing” current production aircraft; (2) German research, 
as well as other foreign data, was cut off at the source; and 
(3) The increase in speed of aircraft put them into sonic 
difficulties, which were not thoroughly understood by the 
researchers of any nation. 

By V-J Day the U. S. had drained its own scientific reser- 
voir dry, had lost its foreign supply and had run full against 
an entirely new field of scientific effort: supersonics. The 
government then took the only course open to it: returned 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, its aero- 
nautical research agency, to fundamental research; hastily 
brought home and analyzed German wartime data; and 
authorized thousands of basic research contracts through 
the NACA. the Air Force, Army Ordnance, Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics. Navy Bureau of Ordnance. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in short, all government agencies of scientific segments. 
Thus, the U. S. embarked on the most ambitious aero- 
nautical research program in its history to create a new- 
national resource— scientific theory— almost from scratch. 

Mixed-Flow Problem 

What theories are needed? Most pressing is an under- 
standing of mixed-flow phenomena, that complex whirlpool 
over an airplane that results at speeds from 85 percent to 
105 percent that of sound when portions of the air are at 
subsonic speed and portions are at supersonic speed. On 
either side of this transonic zone conditions are stabilized 
and supported by theory. Here are the theories badly needed: 

Air in Motion— Mow can lift be obtained and drag be 
reduced? How can stability be attained and, lacking this 
inherent property, how can the airplane be controlled? How 
can air be routed, twisted, compressed, expanded and ejected 
with maximum efficiency inside the airplane and its engine? 

Building the Pieces— How can extra-thin wings be made 
rigid enough to prevent deadly vibration and flutter from 
twisting them off? How do the erratic and sledgehammer 
blows of transonic speed travel through the airplane struc- 


ture from skin to rib to spar to fuselage? Do they concen- 
trate or dissipate in certain structural systems? How does 
the structure weaken then resist under these 50-ton impacts? 
What changes in the resistance of these structures are cre- 
ated by temperature extremes? Are they as efficient at —70 
degrees F as at 200 degrees F? 

Providing the Power-How can air be compressed to one- 
tenth or one-twentieth of its volume without adding exces- 
sive weight to the engine? How can more work energy be 
taken out of the engine heat cycle? How can the high costs 
of water-injection, tailpipe afterburning, air bleeding and 
heat regenerating be reduced to practical limits of weight, 
space and consumption while still providing adequate thrust 
augmentation? How can materials preserving their room 
temperature strength at 2-300 degrees F be developed and 
produced at competitive costs? 

New Techniques Required 

Research is even required to develop new research tech- 
niques and equipment required to perform the above 
research. For example, new methods of starting large, super- 
sonic wind tunnels are urgently required since the initial 
acceleration of the air to supersonic speed constitutes the 
major power drain on the facility. New techniques are 
required to reduce the size of wind tunnels presently needed 
to perform transonic research. New data is needed on heat 
transfer theory from bodies to the air since the heat gen- 
erated on sonic wind tunnel models cannot be dissipated 
as it is by a full-scale airplane but is reflected back to the 
model by the tunnel walls. And little sonic wind tunnel 
data will be useful until the exact effect of Reynolds Num- 
ber at these speeds is determined. (It was believed first that 
there was little Reynolds Number effect at supersonic speeds 
since there is no circulation but researchers now believe that 
its effect may be as pronounced at supersonic speeds as it 
is at subsonic speeds.) Needed, too, are great improvements 
in rocket, telemetering, radar tracking, and instrumentation 
research techniques. 

Cut-and-Try Outmoded 

It is not enough to produce answers to these questions 
by the old Yankee cut-and-try method. This research pro- 
gram must produce simple mathematical equations into 
which any given numbers may be inserted and the answer 
derived certain to produce a series of correct afterbody 
ordinates, a nozzle area or a trim tab shape without a model, 
a test or an interminable scries of changes in forms. 

Assuredly there are huge and unpredictable problems lurk- 
ing in the future of aeronautical science. While the layman 
finds it difficult to translate a new general instability struc- 
tural theory into terms of machine guns and bombs, the 
services and the industry knows well that without such a 
theory a fuselage structure is merely an educated guess forti- 
fied by costly static tests. These are the reasons this nation 
is spending 300-500 million dollars on aeronautical research 
and these are the reasons the United States ran emerge as 
the premier aeronautical nation in the world, self-sufficient 
in scientiffic theory, unmatched in production “know how”, 
one useless without the other, both indispcnsible in forging 
omnipotent air power. 
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• Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels . . . 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 

LONG BEACH 4. CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST . NEW YORK 13. N Y 
36 N. CLINTON CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of the 
board, Sperry Corp., was presented with 
the President's Certificate of Merit, by 
Defense Secretary Forres tal for Mor- 
gan's World War II research, develop- 
ment and production contributions. 

Pan American World Airways has 
begun an all-cargo schedule to Alaska, 
June 1. A specially equipped DC-4 flies 
from Seattle to Fairbanks with stops 
on demand at Juneau and Ketchikan. 

Harold F. Hammond, new manager 
of the transportation and communica- 
tion department of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, has taken office succeed- 
ing Col. A. B. Barber, who held the 
office for 25 years. 

Bill establishing the Civil Air Patrol 
as a civilian auxiliary to the Air Force, 
has been passed by Congress and sent 
to President Truman for his action. 
Measure authorizes Air Force to pro- 
vide obsolete or surplus aircraft, gaso- 
line and other supplies to CAP. 

FOREIGN 

Six British shipboard fighters, includ- 
ing a jet Sea Vampire, two single-engine 
Sea Furies, and three twin-engine Sea 
Hornets, will participate in the New 
York Golden Jubilee air show at Inter- 
national (Idlcwikl) Airport, July 31 to 
Aug. 8. 

U. S. Ambassador Walter Bedell 
Smith has notified the Soviet Union 
that the U. S. has rejected protests 
against low flying U. S. military and 
Naval aircraft in the western Pacific. 
Low flying is necessary, the State De- 
partment said, for recognition purposes 
in coastal patrol. 

KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines has 
placed new Douglas DC-6 planes in 
service on the airline’s Amsterdam-Jo- 
hannesburg service, with sleeper berths 
S50 extra per night. A three day sendee 
between the U. S. and South Africa, 
with Amsterdam connections, is now 
offered. 

Convair Liners purchased by Trans- 
Australian Airlines will cover 19,000 
miles on their seven-day delivery flight 
from San Diego to Melbourne via 
Canada, Labrador. Greenland, Iceland, 
Scotland, England, France, North Afri- 
ca, Egypt. Arabia. India. Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies and Timor. 
This route, lengthy though it is, will 
save some S40.000 in extra fuel tank 
modifications required for a Pacific 
delivery flight. 

Air France 749 Constellation flew 
non-stop from Paris to New York in 16 
hr. 2 min. Piloted by Capt. Loubry, 
average speed was 235 mph. 
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2 Newly Developed Thermal Relief Valves 


with Pressure Ranges 
from 1,000 to 4,100 p. s. i. 

To its comprehensive line of hydraulic devices for 
aircraft, Electrol now adds two scientifically engi- 
neered Thermal Relief Valves— designed to relieve 
the pressures built up by thermal expansion in 
hydraulic systems. 

With 93% of their parts interchangeable, these 
valves conform with the AN Envelope Drawing 
and are identical, except for their pressure ranges. 
One valve is adjustable from 1,000 to 2,100 p.s.i., 
the other from 2,100 to 4,100 p.s.i. Both operate 
throughout their respective pressure ranges with 
no evidence of chatter— even when 400% of the 
rated flow is passing through. 

The technical knowledge and broad experience of 
Electrons engineering staff is available to you at 
all times in obtaining the correct hydraulic units 
for your particular requirements. 



Eletfrol 

KINGSTON, NEW YORK 
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Every major 


U. S. aircraft company 
consistentl y 
uses Kaiser Aluminum 


Unquestionably, the most difficult type of aluminum to produce is that which 
must meet the high-strength requirements of the aircraft industry. 

The fact that Kaiser Aluminum not only meets the government’s rigid, 
war-tested specifications . . . but also consistently satisfies each manufacturer’s 
own highly competitive standards ... is proof enough of its quality. 

And such consistent use is also evidence of a record for dependable deliveries 
which has established a new standard in the aluminum industry. A standard 
upheld by promises kept ... by a determination to see to it that 
production schedules are never interrupted. 

Ask any user of Kaiser Aluminum. 


Kaiser Aluminum is a Permanente Metals product 


SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA . . . WITH OFFICES IN: 
Atlanta • Boston • Buffalo • Chicago • Cincinnati • Cleveland • Dallas . Detroit • Houston • Indianapolis • Kansas City 
Los Angeles . Milwaukee • Minneapolis • New York • Oakland • Philadelphia • Portland • Salt Lake City 
Seattle • Spokane • St. Louis • Wichita 
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New Planes 


USAF, Navy to Order 3300 

Contracts total nearly two billion dollars 
as Administration withholds part of funds. 


By Robert Hotz 

A record peacetime total of $1,998,- 
800,000 in procurement funds for 3300 
new planes began flowing into the air- 
craft industry last week. 

Telegraphic letters of intent have al- 
ready gone out from Air Materiel Com- 
mand headquarters at Wright Field to 
manufacturers included in the Air Force 
$1,345,165,000 new aircraft program 
for fiscal 1949. Navy does not expect 
to completely allocate its $653,635,000 
before next fall. 

► Initial Orders Cut— Initial plane or- 
ders fell short of the total authorized 
by Congress. President Truman, the 
Budget Bureau and Defense Secretary 
Forrcstal combined to trim approx- 
imately 13 percent from procurement 
funds authorized by Congress. The air- 
craft procurement program will be re- 
viewed by the President next Septem- 
ber and again in December. Then, re- 
mainder of the funds may be spent or 
the program curtailed further, depend- 
ing primarily on the international 
situation and the state of domestic 
economy. 

Congress authorized the Air Force 
and Navy to spend a total of $2,798,- 
000,000 for new aircraft in fiscal 1949 
in addition to providing $400,000,000 
to liquidate previous contract authority. 
This would have purchased 4262 new 
planes. 

The Air Force funds include $700,- 
000,000 in the original fiscal 1949 
budget; $415,000,000 added by the 
President after the fight over the 70- 
Group program developed and $230,- 
000,000 salvaged from the $822,000,- 
000 added to the Presidents' proposals 
by Congress. Of this extra $822,000,- 
000, added by Congress only 52 percent 
or 427,000,000 was for new aircraft. 
The remaining 48 percent ($395,000,- 
000) was for modifying storage aircraft, 
tooling and subcontracting costs. No 
action has yet been taken to determine 
whether the $395,000,000 will also be 
cut. After the Truman-Forrcstal cut, 
the USAF has $197,000,000 in procure- 
ment funds remaining which may be 


used after the Presidential quarterly 
reviews of the aircraft program. With 
funds approved by Forrcstal, the Air 
Force will now buy 2100 planes instead 
of the 2727 authorized by Congress. 
► Navy Program— Navy will now buy 
approximately 1200 planes instead of 
the 1535 approved by Congress. Naval 
Aviation procurement funds took a cut 
of $99,365,000 from the $753,000,000 
originally submitted in the President’s 
budget and approved by Congress. 
Navy is now authorized immediate ex- 
penditure of $653,635,000 with the 
fate of its balance of $99,365,000 to 
be determined by later Presidential re- 

This 3300 plane production level 
compares with the 3000 plane annual 
production level set by the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee as the bare peace- 
time minimum required to keep the 


Wright Flyer Returns 

The 45th anniversary of the 
first power plane flights by the 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., next Dec. 17, is expected 
to mark the return of the original 
Kitty Hawk plane to America. 

The 12 hp. biplane, which has 
been loaned to the Science Mu- 
seum near London since 1928, is 
to be turned over to the custody 
of the National Museum, and will 
be exhibited in the Smithsonian 
Institution in the first place of 
honor now occupied by Charles 
A. Lindbergh’s "Spirit of St. 
Louis.” 

Later it is to occupy the first 
place of honor in the new air mu- 
seum, which has been authorized 
by Congress, when that building 
is constructed. 

It is expected to arrive a few 
weeks in advance of the Dec. 17 
anniversary, so that Dr. Paul Gar- 
ber, aeronautics curator of the 
Smithsonian, will have time to 
reassemble it. 


aircraft industry capable of maintaining 
technical leadership and expansibility 
for emergency operations. To meet 
the requirements of a pre-war period 
of increasing international tension the 
ACC specified a 5700 plane annual 
production rate. 

Air Force procurement officials esti- 
mate that immediate action in obligat- 
ing their entire authorized procure- 
ment funds has saved at least five 
critical months in reviving productive 
capacity of the aircraft industry. Nor- 
mally the funds made available at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, July 1, 
would not be obligated until next Oc- 
tober. Navy has indicated it will fol- 
low this procurement tradition. 

► Save Skilled Workers — Air Force 
speed was also motivated by severe lay- 
offs of skilled personnel impending in 
many of its key contractors' plants due 
to lack of additional orders. These 
threatened lay-offs could have easily 
set back industrial recovery by another 
year if they were not checked until fall. 

Aircraft Industries Association esti- 
mates that the industry will require an 
additional 100,000 production workers 
and engineers during the next two years 
to carry out the procurement program. 
Bulk of the planes to be purchased will 
be delivered during the calendar year 
1950. 

► Bottlenecks Listed — AIA anticipates 
biggest bottlenecks will be in jet en- 
gines; skilled labor and accessories. 

Since all of the major airframe manu- 
facturers do not have flying prototypes 
suitable for quantity production con- 
siderable subcontracting of major air- 
frame assemblies will be used to retain 
the productive capacity of these firms 
that will not be prime contractors under 
the current program. Some manufac- 
turers will be expected to sub-contract 
up to 80 percent of their work on cer- 
tain type planes. Subcontracting 
reached a peak of 50 percent during 
the war and has shrunk in post-war 
years to about 1 5 percent. Many manu- 
facturers will find difficulty in renewing 
their relations with accessory subcon- 
tractors, many of whom have left the 
aircraft field and are now fully com- 
mitted elsewhere. 

Financially the current program is 
expected to put the industry as a whole 
into the black for fiscal 1949 and 1950. 
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Bill Asks Giant Research Center 

USAF would get primary responsibility in operating 
facility for work on supersonic weapons and planes. 


The Air Force has won a major vic- 
tory in the jurisdictional rowing among 
the' services over research and develop- 
ment of guided missiles and piloted and 
pilotless supersonic aircraft. 

Chairman Chan Gucrnev (Rep., 
S. D.) of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee introduced legislation auth- 
orizing the Air Force to establish an air 
engineering development center— its to- 
tal cost is estimated at $1,000,000,000 
by USAF— and a joint long-range prov- 
ing ground for guided missiles. 

Since the end of the war, when the 
proposal was first made by Maj. Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, the Navy has had its 
doubts of centralization of supersonic 
aircraft development in a gigantic cen- 
ter operated by USAF. Army's Ord- 
nance Department has been apprehen- 
sive of USAF invasion of the rocket and 
missile field, which it considers its own. 
► Supersonic Tunncls-Thc bill directs 
the Secretary of Air to establish the air 
engineering center to "conduct, spon- 
sor. and encourage research, develop- 
ment, and evaluation in all fields of 
science pertaining to the military needs 
of the Air Force . . . including super- 
sonic piloted and pilotless aircraft.” The 
main feature of the center would be 
several supersonic wind tunnels. The 
measure makes no provision for partici- 
pation by the Navy or NACA, and sets 
no limitation on cost. 

Authorization for the center to en- 


gage in "development" activities-de- 
fined in the Gurney bill as “the appli- 
cation of fundamental laws and prin- 
ciples resulting from research”— may 
provoke opposition from manufacturers 
who favor restricting this field to private 

The Secretary for Air is directed to 
establish the joint guided missile prov- 
ing ground “for scientific study, testing, 
and training purposes” on “guided mis- 
siles and other weapons” by the Army. 
Navy and Air Force. Under the meas- 
ure, funds for the proving ground would 
be made available to USAF, and would 
be open for obligation over a five-year 
period. Hie Army and Navy arc auth- 
orized to transfer funds to USAF for 
engaging in activities at the proving 

► Other Legislation— Meanwhile, Con- 
gress moved forward on four other meas- 
ures aimed at promoting aviation re- 
search and development: 

• Action was completed on legisla- 
tion increasing the membership of 
NACA from 1? to 17. The President 
promptly signed the bill. 

Legislation authorizing NACA to es- 
tablish ten additional professional and 
scientific posts, paving from S10.000 to 
SI 5.000 a year, was introduced in the 
house by Chairman F.d Rees (Rep., 
Kans.) of the Mouse Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. The measure 
is pending before Rees' committee. 


Legislation authorizing six scientific 
or professional positions, paying $10,- 
000 to $15,000 a year for the Research 
and Development Board of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment was in- 
troduced in the House by Chairman 
Walter Andrews (Rep., N. Y.) of the 
House Armed Services Committee. A 
companion bill was approved by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee with 
an amendment which would cut back 
the number of scientific and profes- 
sional posts now authorized for the 
three services by six. 

The Senate committee’s bill would 
be tantamount to transferring two re- 
search and development posts from 
USAF, Army, and Navy, to the over-all 
Research and Development Board. The 
services are now authorized 1 5 posts 
each; under the Senate committee's bill 
the number would be 1 3 each. 

In addition to those bills, an omni- 
bus measure making comprehensive 
changes in military research and devel- 
opment policies was approved by Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. It 
would: 

• Authorize the Secretaries for Air, 
Army, and Navy to establish research 
and development advisory committees 
in their departments or for any of their 
bureaus or offices as they saw fit. Ad- 
visors would be paid $35 a day. plus 
travel expenses and $10 a day sub- 
sistence. 

• Authorize a fivc-vcar availability for 
research and development appropria- 
tions, opening the way for long-range 
projects. Appropriations obligated in 
the year for which they were made 
would continue available for expendi- 
ture for the four following years, and 
could be rc-obligatcd for different proj- 
ects. At present, military appropria- 
tions not obligated during the year for 
which they were made revert to the 
Treasure. ' 

• Authorize the services to finance 
facilities for research, development, and 
testing up to SI 00.000. If the facili- 
ties are not established on government 
property, or arc not easily removable, 
the services are required to enter an 
agreement on their sale price with the 
private contractor on whose premises 
thev arc to be located. 

• Authorize the three service secre- 
taries to publish and disseminate in- 
formation obtained from research and 
development programs, as far as con- 
sistent with national security. 

Willis Quarter Report 

Willis Air Service reports net in- 
come of S947 in the first quarter on 
total operating revenues of 572.2-16. 
Company had 179 employes in March. 
Freight ton miles flown totaled 130.- 
163 in January, 33.796 in February and 
1 -14.090 in March. Two DC-4s'were 
sold to the Flying Tiger Line. 
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Airmail Pay 

Committee has approved 
1949 appropriation but 

calls it largely a subsidy. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee grudgingly has approved $58,583,- 
000 for airmail payments for the coming 
fiscal year with the comment that “sub- 
sidy represents the major portion of 

Legislation “which will divorce sub- 
sidy from legitimate airmail transporta- 

be made available to the American peo- 
ple” was urged. Chairman Ed Rees 
(Rep., Kans.) of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, which 
has already held hearings on the subject, 
promptly announced plans to push a 
measure under which "service” pay- 
ments would be made airlines by the 
Post Office Department, and "subsidy" 
payments would come out of direct 
appropriations made to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for the purpose. 

► Funds Apportioned — The $32,000.- 
000 recommended by the Senate group 
for domestic airmail was the amount 
approved by the House, and $3,588,- 
000 below the $35,588,000 requested 
by the Budget Bureau. The current- 
vear domestic airmail appropriation to- 
taled $47,000,000. 

The $26,583,000 allowed by the 
Senate committee for foreign airmail 
payments was also substantially below 
this year's allocation of $40,500,000. 
It was the amount recommended by 
Budget Bureau, but higher than the 
SI 9, 500,000 recommended by the 
House, which slashed $7,083,000 from 
the budget figure on the grounds that 
the amount required for payments on 
several routes could not be determined 
with any accuracy since rates had not 


The pared-down appropriations for 
fiscal 1949 airmail payments approved 
by the Senate committee will make 
necessary substantial requests for de- 
ficiency airmail funds next year. 

► Carriers Compared— Testimony pre- 
sented the Senate committee indicated 
that American Overseas Airlines is the 
highest cost and TWA the lowest cost 
operator over the North Atlantic route. 
For the third quarter of 1947, AOA's 
operating expenses were set at $2.54 
per mile, compared with S2.68 for Pan 
American Airways and $2.79 for Trans- 
World Airways.' 

Operating costs for the period over 
other international routes operated by 
PAA were given as: Latin America. 
$1.94 per mile; Alaska, $2.41; and Pa- 
cific, $2.00. Chicago and Southern's 
New Orlcans-Havana operating costs 
were set at $1.96 per mile. 

► Expenses Cut— With the exception of 
PAA's Latin-Amcrican and Alaskan 
services, operating costs over U. S. in- 
ternational routes markedly decreased 
during 1947. Pan American's operating 
cost of $1.47 per mile on its Latin 
American routes at the end of 1946 
compared with SI. 94 at the end of 
1947. and its cost of SI. 66 per mile 
on Alaskan service at the end of 1946 
compared with S2.41 at the end of last 

In its report urging separation of 
service and subsidy payments to air- 
lines. the Senate committee predicted 
“increasing competitive air transporta- 
tion will unquestionably result in fur- 
ther increasing subsidies." It objected 
to retroactive mail payments as “a 
means of underwriting any losses what- 

Thc committee questioned use of 
mail pay for “expensive experiments in 
the domestic airline pattern” (such as 
fcdcrlincs) and complained that "spec- 
tacular profits in past years . . . are 
not considered in . . . current petitions 
for airmail pay increases.” 


Conflict Eased 

New plane development 
bill gives civil board 
primary control. 

Shift from military to civil control 
of federal development for new trans- 
port and cargo plane prototypes was 
embodied in legislation last week. 

The new measure resolves the con- 
flict between military and civil agencies 
over the proposed program (Aviation 
Week. May 31) by placing primary 
control of the program with a civilian 
dominated board and giving the Secre- 
tary for Air veto power over the board. 
This compromise measure is backed by 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
and will be pushed in the Senate by 
Owen Brewster (R., Me.) and in the 
House by Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.). 
Its chances for enactment before end 
of the current Congressional session 

► Board Explaincd-Thc original legis- 
lation sponsored by the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board placed the pro- 
gram under the Secretary' for Air. pro- 
viding for an advisory Civil Air Trans- 
port Evaluation and Development 
Board— composed of representatives 
from the Air Fora-, Navy. NACA. CAA 
and CAB— and a six-member industry 
advisory committee. 

Thc'new bill, now backed bv Brew- 
ster and Hinshaw. would give the Sec- 
retary for Air veto power onlv over 
the civilian-dominated Civil Air Trans- 
port and Development Board. A six- 
member industry advisory committee, 
paid S50 a day plus S10 subsistence, 
would function under the board, in- 
stead of the Secretary. 

► Highlights of Measure— Following are 
l-ighlights of the measure, which car- 
ries out the recommendations of CAB 
Chairman Joseph O’Connell. These 
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With a top-speed of 585 inph., the Brit- 
ish claim their Gloster Meteor VII is the 

compromised the position taken by the 
Air Force, favoring all-out military con- 
trol of the program, and the Com- 
merce Department, favoring all-out 
civilian control by the Commerce De- 
partment. 

• The Civil Air Transport Evaluation 
and Development Board would survey 
the national requirements for "aircraft 
types designed primarily for commer- 
cial transport and cargo service, but 
adaptable also as auxiliary military 
transport” and recommend develop- 
ment of types to the Secretary for Air. 

• Upon approval of the board's recom- 
mendations, the Secretary would be 
authorized to expend Air Force appro- 
priations on "design, development, 
testing, tooling, construction, and 
modification” of prototypes. 

• Contracts with manufacturers for 
prototypes would allow "a reasonable 
profit, not exceeding such profit as may 
be prescribed by the secretary.” 

• Planes ultimately sold by the manu- 
facturer could not reflect developmental 
costs, borne by the Air Force. 

• Aircraft manufactured from the Air 
Force-financed prototypes could em- 
body only changes approved by the 
Secretary. 

• Should the board and the Secretaries 
for Air and Navy concur on a seaplane 
or lighter-than-air development, the 
program would be undertaken by the 
Navy. Air Force funds would be trans- 
ferred to the Navy for the program. 

New Radar Net 

Legislation authorizing the Air Force 
to establish a radar warning net was 
introduced last week by Chairman 
Chan Gurney (R., S. Dak.) of the Sen- 
ate Armed Sendees Committee. USAF 
sets the cost for the project at $31,- 
000,000. 

Budget Bureau recently rejected a 
request for funds for the net on the 
grounds that authorizing legislation is 
necessary. 


BRITISH JET TRAINER 

of the Meteor is distinguished from stand- 

Rentzel Sworn In 
As New CAA Chief 

With urgency dwindling rapidly in 
Congress for any early enactment of the 
proposed legislation for reorganization 
of CAA, it appeared probable that 
Delos Wilson Rentzel would not have 
to worry about being reorganized out 
of a job, at least until next January. He 
was sworn in last week as the new Ad- 
ministrator Of Civil Aeronautics. 

Reports at the Capitol are that the 
CAA reorganization is regarded by Con- 
gressional leaders as one of the contro- 
versial measures which could well be 
postponed in favor of more immediately 
necessary legislation. 

► Sawyer Officiates— Rentzel, a big 38- 
year-old Texan, took his oath of office 
June 2, with Charles E. Sawyer, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, administering the 
oath. Fred B. Lee, who has been acting 
administrator since resignation of T. P. 
Wright Jan. 24, resumes his post as 
deputy administrator. 



Delos Rentzel— job safe for a while. 


ard models by its elongated canopy, tandem 
seating for instructor and dual controls. 

Steady progress next winter and in 
the following winters toward greater 
regularity and safety of bad weather fly- 
ing is predicted by the new administra- 
tor if the proposed new billion dollar 
all-weather airway system is developed 
according to the present plans. (Avia- 
tion Week May 31.) Within five to 
eight years he expects airlines will be 
"reasonably close” to the ultimate goal 
of all-weather flying. 

► Aero Club Speech— Speaking before 
the Aero Club of Washington on the 
same day he took office, Rentzel de- 
clared that while the aviation manufac- 
turing industry is currently on its way 
back to good health as a result of the 
new military orders, its long-term sta- 
bility must depend on building civil 
aviation. 

He believes all-weather dependability 
for the airlines will result in use of thou- 
sands of transports, and that the system 
will also increase greatly the utility of 
personal aviation. 

Me called for development of per- 
sonal plane designs with greater utility, 
and for additional airports to serve 

Over-regulation of aviation has been 
an outgrowth of regulations adopted 
after specific accidents, he believes. 

"I am hopeful that we can work out 
a more reasonable and sensible system,” 
he said, “but as long as aviation is not 
a static industry there will continue to 
be a minimum amount of chaos.” 

Rentzel resigned as president of Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc. to take the top 
CAA appointment. He was succeeded 
bv R. O. Smith, formerly vice president 
of Aerinc, a radio service operating facil- 
ity for the airlines. 

C-46 Leases Approved 

Applications of 17 airlines to lease a 
total of 76 C-46S from military storage 
at 5300 a month per plane have been 
approved by the Air Force. Requests 
for 27 other aircraft are under consid- 
eration. 
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More U.S. Planes 
Wanted by BOAC 

Indications that Great Britain will 
have to buy more U. S.-made transport 
planes have been strengthened by Sir 
Miles Thomas, deputy chairman of 
British Overseas Airways Corp. 

He has little doubt that provision 
will be made for purchase of American 
aircraft as needed by British airlines, 
he told Aviation Week. “We simply 
will have to prove to Commons and the 
Treasury that your dollar-purchased 
aircraft are a sound investment in ad- 
vancement of British air transporta- 
tion," he said. 

"Your aircraft decidedly have profit- 
making advantages over any others now 
available. That is why we have just 
bought five Irish Model 749 Constella- 
tions, and why we are extremely anxious 
to gain delivery of the six Stratocruis- 

► Out of Market — The British have 
been out of the market for U. S. air- 
craft since they ordered, and got, 10 
Constellations on quick delivery about 
two years ago when it became apparent 
their own projected long-range trans- 
ports were months away. 

There have been recurrent reports 
of late that because of the non-com- 
petitive showing of the Tudors BOAC 
is anxious to obtain more U. S. aircraft. 
British jet transports still are years 
away and Thomas made the frank re- 
mark in the Aviation Week interview 
that "We are far from being able to 
make efficient use of the jet transport, 
even if we had it.” 

► New British Types — While stating 
that U. S. aircraft today are the most 
profitable. Thomas said that the British 
industry has under development new 
transport models which should prove 
to be competitive. 

"We are well into the early part of 
Phase III of our transport production 
program with such designs as the short- 
range Hermes the Bristol MRE (Med- 
ium Range Empire), the twin-engine 
Airspeed Ambassador, and the del-Iavil- 
land 106 jet transport which will be 
powered by four engines." 

He held out no hope for commercial 
feasibility of the Brabazon I, and 
termed it "an experiment in giantism." 

Board for Research Unit 

Appointment of a 13-man board of 
directors for the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Inc., has been announced 
by the University’s board of trustees. 

The board includes three representa- 
tives from the Buffalo area, three each 
from the Cornell administrative staff 
and board of trustees, and two each 
from the faculty and laboratory staff. 

They arc: Lewis G. Harriman, Buf- 


falo; Patrick H. Hodgson, Buffalo; Paul 
Schoellkopf, Jr., Niagara Falls; Presi- 
dent Edmund E. Day, Treasurer Lewis 
H. Durland, Secretary Robert B. Meigs, 
Cornell; Arthur H. Dean, New York; 
Victor Emanuel, Lawrence E. Gubb, 
Cornell Board of Trustees; Dean S. C. 
Hollister, Director W. R. Sears, Cor- 
nell; T. P. Wright and Dr. Clifford C. 
Furnas, president and executive vice 
president respectively of the laboratory. 

Appointment of the board completes 
establishment of the laboratory as a 
separate corporation. It is no longer a 
subsidiary of the Research Foundation. 

The facility capitalized at $4,500,- 
000, employs some 600 persons in re- 
search for the government and the 
aviation industry. 

Martin Gets New Order 
For Navy Attack Planes 

Glenn L. Martin Co. has received an 
additional order for 50 model AM-1 
Mauler attack planes, bringing to 149 
the complete procurement commit- 
ment. Of this, about 30 Maulers already 
have been delivered. 

The new Mauler incorporates a 
spoiler panel just inboard of the aileron 
and forward of the dive-brake-flap pan- 
els to correct a previous deficiency in 
the rate-of-roll of the aircraft. This slow 
roll resulted from heavy fuel and arma- 
ment stowage in and under the wing. 

While increased aileron area would 
have provided an ideal solution, this 
would have required extensive redesign 
of the outer wing panel. As a “quick 
fix” solution, Martin engineers installed 
a flat plate retractable panel which cre- 
ates a spoiler action. It moves in unison 
with the adjacent aileron, spoiling the 


Proposed construction of 193 ft. high 
smokestacks, planned by Potomac Electric 
Power Co. at a new plant close to the south 
instrument approach to Washington Na- 

airline hazard. City of Alexandria council 


lift on the down-going wing and 
thereby increasing the rate-of-roll. 

The new panel will be standard on 
the 50 new Maulers and is being in- 
stalled on airplanes already delivered 
and returned to the Martin plant. 

TWA Protests 
S & W Competition 

TWA has protested to CAB against 
the competition given its international 
division by Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines, New York. 

The uncertificated operator, TWA 
declared, serves regularly more than half 
of the points in Europe certificated to 
TWA. Of 63 trips S&W reported op- 
erating across the Atlantic in the seven 
months ended Mar. 31, 46 served Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, and 24 stopped at 
Rome, according to TWA. 

► Rules Violated?— Asserting that the 
frequency and regularity of S&W’s 
DC-4 flights violate the "irregular” 
pattern established by CAB's nonsched- 
uled exemption, TWA also contended 
that its competitor holds itself out to 
the public as a regular cargo service be- 
tween New York and Geneva. TWA 
charged that Seaboard & Western has 
carried passengers to and from foreign 
points in violation of a CAB ban; that 
some of the uncertificated carrier's 
"contract” operations may not have 
been bona fide; that proper tariffs and 
reports have not been filed. 

The certificated line requested the 
Board to institute an investigation of 
Seaboard & Western. If violations are 
found. TWA wants the smaller oper- 
ator's letter of registration as an irregu- 
lar carrier revoked. 


voted against lowering the stacks. National 
Capitol Park and Planning Commission has 
refused permission for the power company 
to dig water conduits for the new plant 
until the aviation hazard question is settled. 
Photo shows the south runway approach at 
National Airport at right, and the site of 
the proposed plant at left. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 


► Air Force is examining the extraordinary range possibilities of the Northrop 
YB-35 Flying Wing equipped with the Pratt & Whitney R-4360 VDT engine, 
now under development. The variable discharge turbine assembly used in the 
Wasp Major project would reduce fuel consumption approximately to one-half 
that of conventional reciprocating engiues. Jet-powered YB-49 continues to aston- 
ish observers with its spectacular rate-of-climb and 500 mph. top speed in level 
flight. Long-delayed phase II tests of three B-35 types at Muroc Air Force Base, 
Calif., arc now well under way. 

► British Boulton Paul Balliol is the first single engine plane to fly with a propjet 
engine. The RAF trainer is powered by an Armstrong Siddelcv Mamba develop- 
ing 1010 lip. plus 320 lb. static thrust. 

► A1 Williams is now flying the only privately owned Grumman F8F Bearcat in 
the world, a special “Gulfhawk" obtained through cooperation of Grumman and 
the Navy. 'ITie orange-and-whitc speedster will be used for stunt flying exhibitions 
and advertising around the country. The 52-year-old former Navy pilot is still one 
of the finest stunt pilots in the air and may appear at the National Air Races in 
September if Navy permission can be obtained. The Bearcat holds the world's 
climb record of 10,000 ft. in 100 sec., still unmatched bv jet fighters. 

► Navv is expected shortly to place a contract for Dehmel (Curtiss-W right) flight 
simulators that will duplicate the McDonnell FH-1 Phantom cockpit. These will 
be the first flight trainers for a jet plane. 

► F'inal developmental distance measuring equipment (20 airborne units and 4 
ground installations) is scheduled shortly for delivery to USAF by Federal Tele- 
communication Laboratories, Inc., (Nutlcy, N. J.) under an experimental program. 
This is follow-up on delivery (over period of about a year) of initial equipment 
(7 airborne and 3 ground installations) which was not built according to aircraft 
standards, and used only for trial purposes. Hazel tine Corp. is also building DME. 

► Navy’s supersonic wind tunnel, rebuilt from a facility captured at Kochel. 
Bavaria, is expected to start operation initially next month with first test results 
available in September. The huge vacuum sphere, twice the capacity of the 
original, was built entirely of American materials, only the throat nozzles and 
balances being of original German design and construction. The tunnel is a part 
of Navy Bureau of Ordnance research facility at White Oaks, Md., on the out- 
skirts of Washington. D. C., and will be used to develop fundamental data useful 
in the design of supersonic guided missiles. 

► Production of the Curtis XP-87 all-weather fighter may be delayed indefinitely 
by a major design change in spite of the $1,500,000 tooling order already awarded 
the Columbus plant for its production. The four Westinghousc 24C engines will 
be removed and two General Electric J-47 (TG-190) engines substituted. This 
change will require construction of a new prototype, repeating phase I and II 
flight tests and new modifications and development work before quantity produc- 
tion can get underway. 

► Fairchild Aircraft division has completed the last of its wartime contract for 
200 model C-82 Packet transports and has already delivered the first of a new 
order for 20 additional airplanes. The delivery was accomplished in just 70 days 
from the award of the contract. Production line for the heavier, faster C-119 
model is now being installed. The C-119 will follow the last of the C-82 off the 
line next October. 

► A new schedule of fast Royal Canadian Air Force transport flights linking Can- 
ada from coast to coast has been inaugurated with DC-4M North Star aircraft 
on main runs from Goose Bay, Labrador, to Whitehorse, Yukon. Intermediate 
terminals are serviced by DC-3 Dakotas. 

► Two new versions of the Brcda-Zappatta 308, four engine Italian transport, are 
under eonsidcration-one with a pressurized cabin for high altitude operations 
and another with large twin floats for use as a seaplane. The oversized floats would 
also be used for baggage storage. 


No TWA President 

TWA will operate without a presi- 
dent for the time being, at least. The 
carrier's board of directors adjourned a 
meeting in Kansas City late last month 
without naming a successor to LaMotte 
T. Cohu, whose resignation (Aviation 
Week, Mav 10) became effective 
June 1. 

Only important move announced by 
the board was the appointment of John 
A. Collings, vice president in charge of 
operations, to TWA’s important ex- 
ecutive committee, replacing Cohu. 
Other members of the committee are 
Warren Lee Pierson, board chairman; 
A. V. Leslie, vice president and treas- 
urer, and Noah Dietrich, executive vice 
president of Hughes Tool Co. 
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Teamsters Organizing at Boeing 

New possibility for end of strike seen in jurisdic- 
tional claim and membership drive of powerful union. 


The A. F. of L. Teamsters' Union is 
one of the strongest labor organizations 
in the Pacific Northwest, and its boss, 
Dave Beck, the most powerful labor 
leader on the West Coast. The union 
is noted for crossing picket lines when 
it has a contract with a strike-bound 
concern. Its boss is noted for his abil- 
ity in recent years to get along with 
management. 

Last week those two facts took on 
new meaning in the strike of 14,800 
Aeronautical Mechanics Union mem- 
bers against the Boeing Airplane Co. 
at Seattle. 

• The Teamsters announced “we will 
accept in membership ... all ware- 
housemen, parts men, transportation 
department employes . . . and will 
represent them in the future.” 

• The Teamsters, according to the rival 
Aero Mechanics, have 12 organizers 
working on Boeing employes and al- 
ready have signed up about 200 em- 
ployes working in shops normally repre- 
sented by the Mechanics. 

► New Peace Hope— The number of 
Boeing employes and strikers eligible 
for membership in the Teamsters' 
Union is estimated to be only about 
5000. But the Teamsters intervention 
is classed along with civic concern 
(Aviation Week, May 31) as a prime 
hope of peace at the plant. 

The Teamsters have not been ob- 
serving the picket lines at Boeing. 
Neither have members of the engineers' 
union. In addition, the back-to-work 
move is growing. Total employment 
last week was put at near 5000 aiid was 
increasing 100 per day. Boeing claimed 
to have resumed limited work in 78 
of its 80 shops. 

The Teamsters reportedly have no 
intention of organizing the mechanics 
and production workers. But even re- 
stricted organizational efforts likely will 
have an important result on the even- 
tual outcome of the strike, and on 
Boeing labor relations. 

► Teamsters’ Position — The company 
has insisted from the start that it can 
no longer rely on the Aero Mechanics 
leadership and has hinted that it wished 
to deal with a new' union, one with 
"responsible” officials. 

Dave Beck, at one time the North- 


west’s most hated and feared labor 
leader, in the past eight years has 
earned management's respect for his 
observance of contracts, his ability to 
keep his union in line and his fight 
against Communists. The reason given 
for the Teamsters' entrance in the 
Boeing strike picture highlights Beck's 
present role: 

"Several thousand men and women, 
who properly belong to our organiza- 
tion, are today out of employment be- 
cause of a labor dispute with which 
this union has no connection what- 
ever ... as a direct result of this dis- 
pute, a vast amount of work, upon 
which they have a right to depend in 
the future, has been transferred else- 
where and may never return to Seattle.” 

(This is the same fear motivating re- 
cent editorials in Seattle papers asking 
for settlement of the strike.) 

► Teamsters' Background-Thc Team- 
sters started their organizational work 
on the basis of an old grant given them 
by A. F. of L. when the International 
Association of Machinists (parent body 
of the Aero Mechanics) also was affil- 
iated with A. F. of L. IAM, however, 
never recognized the charter to the 
Teamsters. 

Other union leaders in Seattle are 
split on the Teamsters' move. The 
secretary of the Seattle Central Labor 
Council approves, while most other 
leaders disapprove. Boeing is taking 
no position, President William M. 
Allen saying the employes must decide 
their own representatives. 

While the union jurisdictional fight 
was brewing, first violence of the strike 
was reported. An Aero Mechanics mem- 
ber who had gone back to work and 
crossed the picket lines was beaten into 
unconsciousness as he left his home to 
go to the plant. 

Lockheed Wage Raise 

A blanket 5 cent per hour wage in- 
crease became effective at Lockheed on 
Memorial Day after acceptance by Local 
727, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, representing 9000 Lockheed 
workers (Aviation Week. May 31). 

Ivan Deach, Local 727 president, 
claims that "Lockheed now is the na- 


tional leader in wage level with an aver- 
age pay of $1.53 per hour.” Under the 
new increase the company's maximum 
wage becomes $2.10 per hr., minimum 
$1.00. 

Also newly in effect at Lockheed is a 
revision of job pay rate ranges. Union 
officials are confident that as a result the 
company within 60 days will begin re- 
troactive compensation of workers W'ho. 
due to confusion in the interpretation 
of job classification rates, failed to bene- 
fit from last year’s 3 cent and 2 cent 
pay boosts. 

The new 5 cent blanket wage in- 
crease represents a pay boost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 a year to Lockheed 
production employees. 

Aviation Officials 
Buy Own Shares 

A marked increase in security trades 
by aviation officials is evident in the 
recent reports released by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The trend 
is toward acquisition of their own 
shares by "insiders.” However, a few 
noteworthy outside sales arc also in 

► Buys Lockheed— Following the pur- 
chase’ of 1000 shares of Lockheed in 
lanuary, Cyril Chappellct (vice presi- 
dent) bought 300 more in February to 
bring his total holdings to 7454 shares. 

A belated report revealed the pur- 
chase of 500 shares of Eastern Air Lines 
by P. E. Reinhold in December, 1947, 
representing his entire holdings in the 
company. 

► Continuous Selling— Among the sig- 
nificant transactions was the continuous 
selling bv Alonzo Pcttcys of his com- 
mon preferred stock holdings in North- 
west Airlines. A total of 1100 shares 
of common were sold in Januarv, fol- 
lowed by the liquidation of 11,900 
additional shares in February, leaving 
net holdings of 25.175. His entire 
holdings of 2000 shares of preferred 
also were sold in January. A preliminary 
report previously indicated that E. I. 
Whyatt had disposed of his entire hold- 
ings of common stock as well. 

During December, 1947, G. W. 
Gibbs, Jr, sold 2600 shares of National 
Airlines, leaving a balance of 60. A 
month later, H. C. Dobbs purchased 
100 shares bringing his holdings up to 
200 shares. 

► Alaska Airlines Shares— In a series of 
trades, starting in August, 1947, and 
continuing through Januarv. 1948, J. A. 
Wooten acquired a total of 7000 shares 
of Alaska Airlines. 

During February. 1000 Republic 
shares were purchased by J. W. Powell, 
boosting his holdings to 3000 shares. 
In the same month, G. H. Shaw ac- 
quired 200 shares of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft. 
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Personnel Changes 
At Bell Aircraft 

Following the resignation of Robert 
M. Stanley, vice president in charge of 
engineering at Bell Aircraft Corp., Roy 
J. Sandstrom was promoted to executive 
chief engineer chief engineer and John 
F. Strickler assistant executive chief 

landstrom, who joined Bell in 1938, 
was formerly with Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Airplane division and recently 
served as chief of technical services in 
charge of Bell’s military engineering 

Strickler, former Air Force lieutenant, 
has been with Bell since 1936. Before 
receiving his promotion, he was assistant 
chief engineer at the company. Both 
men are graduate aeronautical engineers 
and members of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 

In other personnel developments: 



BRIEFING PRODUCTION NEWS 


► National Requirements Service has been organized at Dayton, Ohio, to act as 
local representative for manufacturers dealing with Wright Field. Headed by 
William W. Bentley, jr., it has headquarters at 1308 Mutual Home Building. 
An aeronautical engineer, Bentley formerly worked at the Field. Purpose of his 
firm is to assist manufacturers whose circumstances do not require or permit full- 
time representatives at Dayton. Present clients include Ford Instrument Co. and 
Communication Measurement Laboratory. 

► Cessna Aircraft Co. has received a third contract from the Army Quartermaster 
Corps for the construction of $3,500,000 worth of furniture for Army posts. 
Approximately 86,000 pieces of composite wood-metal furniture, consisting of an 
aluminum frame covered with walnut veneered plywood panels are called for in 
the contract. 

► Gilfillan Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles, will add 500 new engineers and electronic 
technicians to fulfill the $11,000,000 contract for GCA radar landing aid equip- 
ment received from the Civil Aeronautics Administration and USAF. 

► Bell Aircraft Corp. production of mechanical wheelbarrows is steadily increasing 
but orders continue to run between 400 and 500 ahead of deliveries. 

► Pacific Airmotive Corp. has purchased Accessories Manufacturing and Engineer- 
ing Co., manufacturers of the AMECO line of cabin pressurization controls used 
on 22 different airplanes. 

► North American Aviation is reconditioning 30 AT-6 trainers for the Argentine 
Naw. The trainers will be purchased from surplus, overhauled, and flight tested 
before delivery. The work is being done in the former Vultee plant at Downey, 
Calif. 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. was awarded the first production certificate by CAA 
authorizing the company to assume responsibility for inspection and individual 
certification of production model 2-0-2 transports. 

► United Helicopters, Inc. has opened its new East Palo Alto, Calif, plant which 
contains 36,000 sq. ft. and will permit delivery of two ships per day when full 
production is attained. First output will be a limited quantity of the three-place, 
178-hp. Model 360 design. 

► Bendix Aviation Corp. has consolidated all of its West Coast service facilities 
into a single organization located at 117 East Providencia, Burbank, Calif. The 
new unit is known as Bendix West Coast and is completely equipped to service 
all products of the Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Bendix Products and Scintilla 
Magneto Division. The new office and shop building contains 10,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and installed equipment represents a total investment of $250,000. 

► A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, is fabricating welded hollow and steel propeller 
blades under a development contract with the Propeller Division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. New facilities are being added in preparation for quantity produc- 
tion of the new blades, which are for use on the Convair B-36A. 

► Boeing Wichita division employment has climbed from 1515 in March to about 
4000. Call has been issued for 1000 additional personnel. The plant eventually 
will employ between 6000 and 7000 with the peak goal set for Aug. 1. Wichita 
division backlog has increased "tremendously" in the past 60 days necessitating 
the eventual use of the entire plant 2 facilities at Wicnita. 

► General Electric aircraft gas turbine divisions at Lynn and Everett, Mass, repre- 
sent an investment of $25,000,000 devoted to the development, testing and pro- 
duction of jet engines and aircraft superchargers, one of the largest such facilities 
in the world. Since V-J Day, GE has invested $11,000,000 in new facilities 
including a huge new test laboratory for jet engine components. GE now leases 
government-owned facilities worth $14,000,000. 

► McDonnell Aircraft Corp. is completing its assembly line tooling for F2FI-1 
Banshee production, which is expected to increase employment to 6000 by next 
spring. The airplane has been designed in a larger number of assemblies than the 
FH-1 and therefore is more suitable for quantity production. A major change is in 
the fuselage assemblies, which arc bolted together, replacing the integral design 
of the FH-1 fuselage. Current McDonnell backlog is approximately $40 million 
with stepped-up production expected under the fiscal 1949 Navy procurement 
program. 
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OSTUCO 

AIRCRAFT 

TUBING 


fi 

V * 


■rom 

FUEL LINES 

to 

LANDING GEAR 
AXLES 


From slender fuel lines to massive landing 
gear axles, OSTUCO Aircraft Tubing finds 
almost limitless application in the aviation 
industry. Aircraft engine tubing, fabricated 
of carbon or alloy steel to exacting specifi- 
cations . . . aircraft mechanical tubing sec- 
tions, straight or forged . . . non-oxidized, 
bright finished airframe tubing — used for 
fuselage and structural parts — produced in 
controlled, annealed atmosphere . . . these 
and other forms of ostuco Aircraft Tubing, 
produced to Army, Navy and A. M. S. speci- 
fications, are available to you now. And, as 
always, ostuco Aircraft Tubing means 
added strength without weight, few rejects' 
and on-time deliveries, the results of years of 
specialized engineering and craftsmanship. 


THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 
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The Beecheraft Bonanza is another of the 
growing numbers of modern aircraft that are 
taking advantage of the unique construction 
and accurate testing of feather-weight oil 
coolers. 

Light, strong and compact because their thin, 
all-aluminum sections are brazed with alumi- 
num alloy, FEATHER-WEIGHT oil coolers 
offer maximum resistance to extremes of tem- 
perature, pressure, vibration and shear. 


Testing in the largest, most modern wind 
tunnel laboratory in the aeronautical heat ex- 
changer industry accurately predicts FEATHER- 
WEIGHT performance under actual flying 
conditions. 

Inquiries concerning FEATHER-WEIGHT all- 
aluminum oil coolers are invited. CLIFFORD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 561 E. First 
Street, Boston 27, Massachusetts. Offices in 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles. 


CLIFFORD 


ALL-ALUMINUM OIL COOLERS 




HYDRAULICALLY-FORMED BELLOWS ^ 
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a NON CASTERING b.FREE CASTERING c. STIFF CASTERING 
Fig. 1 


Why Cross-Wind Landing Gear? 

Development, purpose and functioning of castered 
wheels on aircraft discussed by project engineer. 


Bv O. W. Loudcnslager* 

When an airplane makes a cross-wind 
landing, it must maintain an angle of 
drift to hold a course in line with the 

If, under these conditions, the wheels 
contact the ground, they will skid side- 
wise and resulting forces may be suffi- 
cient to damage the landing gear or 
cause a serious ground loop (Fig. laC). 

► Conventional Hazard— Every fledg- 
ling pilot is taught to make cross-wind 
landings by using the rudder to align the 

lane’s axis with the course a moment 
efore touch-down, or by depressing a 
wing so that the craft will sideslip into 
the wind at a velocity equal to the cross- 
wind component, thus keeping the 
heading of the plane in line with its 

These methods require expert han- 
dling and split-second judgment if they 
are to be executed successfully. The 
operation is sufficiently hazardous so 
that many millions of dollars have been 
spent for multi-landing strip airports 

Purpose of the cross-wind landing 
gear is to permit the wheels to be turned 
manually or automatically into align- 
ment with the plane's course so pilot 
need not make the correction men- 
tioned, thus reducing side forces to a 
safe value (Fig. lb). 

► Early Cross-Wind Development— 



About 1908 or ’09, Louis Bleriot in- 
vented a castering arrangement which 
avoided the difficulty of side forces 
causing wheel failure. This was prob- 
ably tne first cross-wind landing gear. 
T he plane in which he made his historic 
first flight across the English Channel 
on July 25, 1909, was equipped with his 

Other designers at that time solved 
the problem by providing skids intended 
to support the plane in event of wheel 
failure. It also was discovered that with 
design modification it was possible to 
use the skids for brakes to stop the air- 
plane after landing. 

Bleriot’s gear had no brakes. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this fact, to- 
gether with other minor difficulties en- 
countered, was responsible for his 
abandoning the idea in 1912 in favor of 
stronger wheels with wider hubs. 

► Interim Status— During the next dec- 
ade or two, most flying was done with 
small planes having low landing speeds. 
Cross-wind gears were not needed badly 
because operations frequently were 
based on race tracks, pastures, baseball 
parks, etc., so that into-the-wind land- 
ings usually could be made. 

When faster and heavier airplanes 
required paved strips, the picture 
changed again. Where terrain and finan- 
cial considerations permitted, several 
strips running in different directions 
were built to avoid cross-wind landings 
to the greatest possible extent. How- 
ever, airport construction did not keep 


pace with the increase in private flying 
and weight and landing speed of mod- 
em planes, hence the necessity for cross- 
wind gears once more appeared. 

► CAA Enters Picture— The tricycle 
landing gear, also originated in the 
early days of the airplane, was re-intro- 
duced in the 1930’s, partly as an aid to 
cross-wind landings. In 1938, Owen F. 
Maclarcn installed a crosswind gear on 
an Arpin monoplane in England, all 
three wheels being steerable. The pilot 
had to estimate his drift and set the 
wheels accordingly before landing. 

In 1945 Congress appropriated $150,- 
000 to enable the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to sponsor cross-wind 
landing gear development. CAA speci- 
fied that the gears should be completely 
automatic and require no cockpit con- 
trols. 

A number of American manufactur- 
ers contracted with CAA, and in May, 
’46, the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. agreed 
to develop a castering wheel for high 
wing lightplancs. The castering wheel 
was chosen because the usual landing 
gear design of such craft made castering 
outside of the wheel impractical. 

After this contract was completed in 
'47, Goodyear entered into a second 
contract to develop a castering wheel for 
a DC-3, to determine practicability’ of 
cross-wind gear on heavy planes. 

Results achieved encouraged the com- 
pany to make an appropriation far in 
excess of the total amount of the con- 
tracts, to carry on additional cross- 
wind gear development. 

► Goodyear Gear Details— Various as- 
pects of the resulting Goodyear cross- 
wind landing wheel is shown in Figs. 2, 

Fig. 2 depicts the inboard side of the 
assembled wheel. 

Fig. 3 shows the wheel, with tire, 
inboard wheel half, and other parts 
removed. The three upper views (gear 
V-strut removed) show the wheel in 
mid-position and in extreme right and 
left caster. Brake disk with notches for 



Fig. 2 
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the keys by which it is driven, and the 
hydraulic brake cylinder together with 
hose fitting are also shown. 

Corresponding lower views are look- 
ing up from below the wheel, and show 
the V-strut in place on the axle. One 
of the two tapered roller bearings is 
seen on the hub. 

Fig. 4 is a stroboscopic photo show- 
ing how the wheel pivots. 

► Cam Action— Tlic king pin passes 
through the wheel center so that brake 
application cannot make the wheel cas- 
ter. When mounted on a plane, the king 
pin is inclined with its lower end for- 
ward so the wheel will caster automat- 
ically when the craft is in any possible 
flying or taxiing attitude. 

The entire weight of the plane rests 
on a cam which is visible on the lower 
side of the axle in the upper views of 
Fig. 3. This cam has been designed to 
ive the wheel maximum possible frcc- 
om to caster. A small depression in the 


middle of the cam provides a slight 
extra resistance to castering out of mid- 
position. This extra resistance keeps 
the wheels parallel when the plane is 
pushed backwards and when taxied at 
low speeds. A spring (not shown) work- 
ing with the cam, centers the wheels 
when the plane is airborne. 

► Shimmy Factors— Reliable shimmy 
dampening is necessary. Since main 
wheels are involved, severe shimmy 
could result in a serious accident. The 
cross-wind wheels were designed so that 
friction resulting from the weight of the 
plane on the cam is utilized. Even in 
the best possible lubricated condition, 
this friction is adequate; hence, neither 
faulty maintenance nor failure of the 
parts can cause a serious shimmy. 

Experience has indicated that slight 
shimmy can develop under certain very 
lightly loaded conditions of the wheel. 
Tests have shown that this shimmy is 
not sufficiently violent to be serious, but 


it is considered undesirable, and an 
additional spring loaded shimmy damp- 
ener device has been provided to 
eliminate it. 

► Centering Torque Analyzed— Some 
cross-wind gears have been built with 
excessive centering torque. Theory un- 
derlying such designs is that they are 
merely to provide elasticity which will 
relieve the gear of some of the side 
forces resulting from a cross-wind land- 
ing, and that they will center as soon 
as the wheels make firm contact with 

Although such gears will give greater 
freedom from ground loop than non- 
castcring gears, increased tire wear is 
to be expected. They will also have 
somewhat undesirable landing charac- 
teristics as shown in Fig. lc. When a 
plane, so equipped, is landing with an 
angle of drift, stiffness of such a gear 
causes the tires to skid sidewise during 
the touchdown period (Fig. lcB). After 
firm contact with the runway, the 
wheels straighten and the plane starts 
to head off the runway (Fig. lcC), and 
pilot must straighten it out to stay on 
the runway (Fig. lcD). 

With Goodyear cross-wind wheels, 
the complete freedom to caster enables 
the plane to maintain its angle of drift 
after contact with the runway (Figs. 
lbB and C). 

► Craft Applications— Type Certificate 
No. 179 has been issued for the Good- 
5 'ear 6.00x6 cross-wind wheel— the only 
such gear now in production. It is cer- 
tificated for installation on a Stinson 
Voyager; Cessna Models 120, 140, and 
17(5; Piper Cub J3; and Goodyear Air- 
craft GA-2 amphibian. 

Proceedings are under way to cer- 
tificate these wheels for use on a num- 
ber of other light planes. A 6.50x8 
wheel being developed will soon be test 
flown on a Beech Bonanza. The 17.00X 
16 wheel (Fig. 5) used on the DC-3 is 
also going through type certification pro- 
ceedings. 

Experience with these installations 
has shown that they can be used advan- 
tageously on planes of any size or type 
where clearance for castering can be 
provided, and work equally well on light 
and heavy planes and on tricycle or tail 
wheel types. 

Although properly designed cross- 
wind gears which caster in the strut 
will be cntirelv satisfactory in some in- 
stances. the Goodyear landing wheel is 
believed to be the most convenient solu- 
tion to the problem of installing cross- 
wind gears on planes using multiple 
landing gear struts (common on many 
heavy airplanes), off-center struts (fre- 
quentlv used on low-wing lightplanes). 
and the usual V-tvpe or spring type 
struts to be found on high-wing light- 
planes. 

Cross-wind landing wheels also offer 
a decided advantage on heavy planes 
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Help in Bearing Application 

From The Industry’s Most Complete Library 


• Back of the successful performance record of New 
Departure Ball Bearings, stands a wealth of practical 
knowledge gained from years of experience and exhaus- 
tive laboratory and field research. 

This extensive, specialized information forms a com- 
plete engineering library. It is available under single 
subject headings, as shown on the accompanying list, to 
any one qualified to make good use of it. Please use your 
company letterhead in mailing your request. 

Personal consultation by New Departure engineers, 
an important step in assuring good bearing performance 
— is always available upon request. 

Nothing Rolls Like A Ball 

new departure 

BALL BEARINGS 



NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERA! MOTORS CORPORATION - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT - BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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using multiple landing wheels. One ad- 
vantage of the multiple wheel design is 
that quite safe landings can be made 
with one tire deflated. However, if such 
a gear were castered in the strut, a 
blowout could be quite serious because 
brake application would tend to swivel 
the group of wheels. If all of the wheels 
in the group were cross-wind wheels, 
the castering feature could be obtained 
without sacrificing safety in event of a 
blowout. 

► Airfield Considerations— In wartime, 
when advance air force units normally 
have only one fairly good landing strip, 
cross-wind landing gears should prove a 
great aid. And coupled with this is re- 
duction in maintenance to keep the 
equipment available for military opera- 

It is also felt that personal plane own- 
ers will be attracted by the possibility of 
using landing strips closer to home and 
destination; by the increased safety; and 
by the saving in costly landing accident 

Instructors claim that they can teach 
a student to fly in less time with planes 
which are equipped with cross-wind 
landing gear. 

Now that it has been demonstrated 
that cross-wind landing gears can be 
used successfully on heavy airplanes, the 
potentialities of such commercial instal- 
lations obviously should not be over- 
looked. 

Many multi-landing strip airports 
have only one strip long enough and 
sufficiently free from obstructions to be 
safe for use by heavy, fast, modern 
planes. Hence, the CAJ3 has permitted 
airline operators to stop rendering serv- 
ice at many such airports. 

As a result, newer ports, still farther 
from the centers of population are be- 
ing built to accommodate modern air- 
liners. This is not only a very costly 
procedure, but it also makes air travel 
less convenient. 

The general use of cross-wind landing 
gears on heavy airplanes should improve 
this situation considerably. 

As a result of the present airport sit- 
uation, many cross-wind landings have 
to be made. Experienced airline pilots 
frequently jolt their passengers severely 
during this operation. This creates im- 
portant safety considerations, as well as 
problems concerned with landing gear 
maintenance. 

Figures compiled from the CAA Sta- 
tistical Handbook of Civil Aviation, 
published in 1945, show that practi- 
cally two-thirds of all domestic air car- 
rier accidents during the five-year period 
from 1940 to 1944 inclusive, occurred 
during taxiing, takeoff, or landing. The 
general use of cross-wind gears on trans- 
port airplanes should result in consid- 
erable improvement in this record, thus 
not onlv improving safety, but reducing 
cost of operation. 
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Atomic Rocket 

Briton proposes design in 
which fuel tanks are ex- 
pendable. 

A novel approach to space-flight via 
an expendable tank step rocket utilizing 
atomic energy has been outlined by Ken- 
neth W. Gotland, Fellow of the British 
Interplanetary Society. 

According to Gatland, it appears that 
application of atomic energy for the 
propulsion of man-carrying rockets 
would be in a form of high-temperature 
pile to heat a working fluid which could 
be expanded through a nozzle. 

The nuclear reactor would supply 
heat energy to the fluid just as chemical 
reaction does in present rockets. 

► Rocket Factors— Using a working fluid 
such as liquid hydrogen, Gatland holds 
that an exhaust velocity double that of 
present oxygen-alcohol rockets might be 
achieved without incurring restrictive 
chamber temperatures. The method, 
however, would be applicable only in 
large rockets which might have a gross 
weight of some 1000 to 1500 tons. 

This implies, says Gatland, that de- 
spite atomic energy, such a rocket still 
would be composed 80 to 90 percent 
of stored propellant. Second in consid- 
eration of weight would be the reactor 
itself and shielding against lethal radia- 
tion emitted. 

The rocket would require the same 
careful attention to the elimination of 
dead-mass of structure as has always 
been observed in theoretical conceptions 
based on chemical reactions, especially 
in regard to rockets for escaping from 
the earth. 

► Step Arrangement— The step method 
of construction in which the rocket is 
composed of several sections, each hav- 
ing separate motor and propellant, 
which fire successively and jettison 
when expended, has often been ad- 
vanced as a means of improving per- 
formance. for these main reasons: Dead- 
weight is reduced by jettisoning spent 
sections; each section starts with the 
velocity attained by the impulse of the 
preceding sections: and each new section 
fires at an improved altitude, gaining 
progressively better operating efficiency. 

However, since the weight of pro- 
pulsor and shielding in atomic rockets 
would be prohibitive in the normal step 
arrangement. Gatland advances a meth- 
od of construction in which there is one 
motor deriving its power from propel- 
lant in expendable tanks. 

He illustrates his conception on the 
basis of a piloted circumnavigation of 
the moon. 

► Rocket Makenp-The rocket con- 
ceived is a five-step arrangement in 
which the single propulsor uses propel- 
lant drawn from tank sections which ex- 


pend successively back from the nose. 

To achieve release of the steps, and 
to stimulate an artificial gravity by cen- 
trifugal force the complete craft would 
be caused to rotate about its longitudinal 
axis. The crew would be disposed 
radially in their pressurized chamber, 
seated in adjustable chairs facing out- 
board, from which they could take con- 

Rotation at the rate of one revolution 
in three seconds would approximate 
gravity conditions at the earth's surface; 
without it, the crew would experience 
“weightlessness” after propulsion thrust 
ceased. The chairs would be convertible 
so that the men could lie prone during 
off-duty periods. 

It is’ held likely that a large part of 
the flight would be automatic and partly 
telecon trolled by signals from the earth. 

A device known as a strobo-periseope 
(claimed as a development of B.I.S. 
technicians R. A. Smith and H. E. 
Ross) would give stationary external vis- 
sion from the rotating cabin. 

► Expendable Tanks Featured— Propel- 
lant for gaining release from the earth 
would be drawn off from the tank in 
the final stage above the propulsor, into 
which propellant from the first three 
tank steps is automatically transferred 
(preferably undergoing at the same time 
a process of re-liquefaction) so that the 
fourth tank step and the final stage 
achieve release velocity (7 mi. per sec.) 
at capacity level. 

Using an acceleration of 2Gs. it is 


claimed that release would be achieved 
after 7i min. thrust, when the craft 
would coast under momentum, though 
at slowly decreasing speed, out of the 
earth's gravitational influence. 

As the tank steps are emptied, the 
two separate bays in each divide, and 
are thrown off by centrifugal force. Be- 
cause of build-up of air pressure, split 
flaps opening on the hull or, possibly, 
the firing of a small charge, might be 
necessary to assist separation of the step. 
Propellant in the fourth tank step would 
be used for control and to return the 
craft to earth. 

► Flight Details-Thc craft would be 
taken into an orbit around the moon 
where it could remain circling until 
thrust was again applied to accelerate it 
back into the earth’s gravitational in- 

Renraining propellant would be used 
in reverse thrust motors to brake the 
craft’s speed sufficiently for it to re- 
enter the atmosphere safely, where the 
crew' chamber would be released and 
returned to the surface by parachute. 

Parachutes also would be necessary 
to land the tank sections. After the crew 
had left, the final stage would be di- 
rected into the sea remotely from the 

Gatland advances his idea as an ab- 
stract impression, based on present 
available knowledge, of a possible de- 
velopment which may arise within 20 
to 50 years, according to intensity of 
effort put into the w'ork. 
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Dorsal Fin: Aids Stability, But How? 

Extension of vertical stabilizer is in widespread use 
although all of its actions are not yet understood. 


By Robert McLarrcn 

The dorsal fin, a low, long extension 
of the vertical stabilizer forward along 
the fuselage, gained such widespread 
use during the war— and extended in 
peacetime— that it has become almost a 
standard part of the modern plane. 

Despite these thousands of installa- 
tions, however, its basic design parame- 
ters are generally still not clearly un- 
derstood, and much research remains 
to be done before its characteristics can 
be predicted accurately. 

► Fin History— The dorsal fin is a com- 
paratively new addition to standard air- 
plane configuration. Its first use for 
stability purposes on a production air- 
plane was the Douglas DC-3 of 1936. 
First extensive use was on the Boeing 
307 Stratoliner of 1940. Its effective- 
ness on multi-engine aircraft expanded 
this early use, and ultimate employment 
on highly maneuverable single-engine, 
single-tail combat planes assured its 
permanence as an aeronautical fixture. 

► Vertical Surface Action— The conven- 
tional fin-and-rudder combination com- 
prise a variable camber airfoil capable 
of generating varying quantities of lift 
(in the airplane horizontal reference 
plane) to meet the needs of directional 
stability and control of the craft. Be- 
cause it is an airfoil, however, it ex- 
hibits conventional airfoil stalling at an 
angle of attack of 15-20 deg. Hence, 
when an airplane gets into a sideslip 
or is yawed to this magnitude, the ver- 
tical tail surfaces stall and their effec- 
tiveness is lost. 

This situation produces what is 
known as rudder lock or rudder re- 
versal, a change in sign of the rudder 
hinge moment which requires a con- 
siderable amount of pedal force to move 
the rudder back to neutral to force the 
airplane back to steady, level flight. If 
this force is greater than pilot’s strength 
(180 lb. of force on the rudder pedals), 1 
a rapid rotation in yaw accompanied by 
a rolling motion results, and the air- 
plane may be well into a spin." 

► Stall Causes— Vertical tail surface 
stalling can result from: 

• Asymmetric power-single or multi- 
engine failure on a multi-engine air- 
craft in which one or more engines 
remain operative— at low speeds of an air- 
plane on which the rudder is either in- 
capable of supplying all the required 
restoring moment or its action is de- 
layed by pilot. 

• Inadvertent excessive sideslipping of 
a highly maneuverable airplane. 


• Intentional excessive sideslipping for 
experimental or instructional purposes." 

It is apparent that large airplanes are 
infrequently yawed to any appreciable 
extent in routine operation, and even 
deliberate sideslips to cut final ap- 
proach speed or angle of descent rarely 
exceed a few degrees. 

The failure of a power plant on a 
twin-engine fighter or transport, or of 
one, two or even three engines on a 
four-engine bomber or transport, is a 
possibility to which the designer must 
devote considerable attention. 

The yawing moment due to yaw is 
only a portion of the total yawing mo- 
ment that can be developed in a side- 
slip or yawed flight. For example, in the 
event of a multi-engine failure, the loss 
of power requires the pilot to nose the 
airplane down to maintain flying speed. 
As the yaw increases the drag of the air- 
plane, the nose must be dropped still 
further. If the airplane is flying slowly 
at the time of the engine failure, the 
reduction in maximum lift coefficient 
with angle of yaw may stall the craft. 

The yaw itself produces stalling mo- 
ments and since most airplanes have 
very little longitudinal stability near 
the stall, these stalling moments due to 
yaw are likely to stall the aircraft unless 
the pilot reacts quickly. However, he 
can only counteract these moments by 
reference to his airspeed indicator, 
since the attitude of the airplane is 
changing rapidly. An attempt to cor- 
rect the situation by judging the atti- 
tude of the airplane at this point usually 
results in his attempting to hold the 
nose up to the horizon, which is certain 
to create a stall. 

► Wing Dihedral Effect— As the air- 
plane yaws, the dihedral effect of the 
wing creates a rolling moment, which 
must be counteracted by the ailerons. 
Again, however, the adverse yawing ef- 
fect of the ailerons will tend to further 
increase the yaw. 

Still other factors tending to further 
increase the jray are the drag of the 
windmilling eYiginc, thrust of the oper- 
ative engine, additional lift generated 
on the wing behind the operative en- 
gine, and effect of the continuing de- 

From this it is apparent that: (1) 
Large angles of yaw should be avoided, 
and (2) means should be provided for 
the creation of large yawing moments 
tending to restore the airplane to steady 
flight. 

► Dorsal Fin Advantages— Most effective 
method of providing such forces is the 


dorsal fin. Research indicates that a 
dorsal fin can increase the effectiveness 
of the vertical tail surfaces by important 
amounts.* " Whereas the tail without 
dorsal fin attached to a fuselage loses its 
effectiveness at 10-15 deg., addition of 
the fin extends this effectiveness to 
30-50 deg. 

It is this extension of the stalling 
angle of the vertical surfaces that is 
the dorsal fin's principal area of useful- 
ness, for repeated wind tunnel tests and 
millions of hours of flight tests have 

E roved that the addition of a dorsal fin 
as no effect whatsoever on directional 
stability at angles of yaw of less than 
about 10 deg. 

► Data Emperical-The action of a 
dorsal fin in providing this significant 
aid to directional stability is not clearly 
understood, although enough emperi- 
cal data are available to permit prelim- 
inary design, subject to wind tunnel 
and flight test modifications. Some of 
the factors involved, however, are well 
known. Since a fuselage has its center 
of pressure well forward of its center 
of gravity it is unstable, and the addi- 
tion of lateral area aft of the C.G. pro- 
duces a restoring force to disturbances. 
It has the effect of flattening out the 
rear of round fuselages in a vertical 

Another effect, which is not yet thor- 
oughly understood, is the action of the 
dorsal fin in disturbing the flow over 
the downwind side of the yawed air- 
plane and thereby reducing the nega- 
tive pressure in that region. However, 
wind tunnel tests have not yet fully sup- 
ported this theory. It is due to this lack 
of a rigorous theory that dorsal fin 
design is largely emperical to date. 

Generally, designers simply shape the 
dorsal fin to the individual configura- 
tion of the fuselage-tail juncture based 
on previous experience, and rely largely 
on wind tunnel and flight tests to de- 
termine the proper shape, area, and 
area-distribution required by the indi- 
vidual design. 
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HAVE TOUR AIRPORT LIGHTING 




When you buy airport lighting from Line Material, you buy 
an engineered lighting system. Equipment is designed by 
airport lighting engineers. Your installation is planned by 
airport lighting engineers. And that is true for any size 
airport — large or small. 

Line Material has been in the airport lighting business for 
many years. L-M-Bartow units were the first successful high- 

os a lighting system. During the war these systems were 
installed and successfully used throughout the world. Today, 
improved L-M-Bartow units with four times more beam 
candle-power plus a movable beam are in successful 

For smaller airports, L-M offers specialized equipment, 
available as a lighting "package" costing as little as $1 per 
foot of runway. This equipment is CAA-approved, and has 
the same careful engineering, the same knowledge behind 
it, as the larger L-M-Bartow units. 

Get the details on this airport lighting engineering and 
equipment. Write Line Material Company, Airport 
Lighting Division, E. Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 






REAL PILOT COMFORTI 

Completely adjustable 
seats, adjustable rud- 
der pedals. All controls 

within easy reach of 
pilots . . . control han- 
dles identified by differ- 
ent shapes and colors 
. . . emergency controls 

to both . .^. heated, 


. PERFORMANCE PLUS! The Martin 

faster than the twin-engine plam 
full gross weight of 39,900 pounds . . . can climb 
1410 ft. per minute ... has service ceiling of 25,900 
ft. ... . owes much of its high performance^) new, 
ground maneuverability is possible through steer- 


Easy-to-Fly Martin 
2-0-2 Designed for 
Pilot Satisfaction 

T TNUSUAL cockpit convenience, visibility and 
comfort, plus superior flying characteristics, 
make the Martin 2-0-2 the easiest aircraft of its type 
to handle. In mockup stages, Martin pilots worked 
with design engineers. Then experienced airline 
pilots inspected cockpit and made suggestions. 
Result: a cockpit J or pilots, designed by pilots. 



Pilot advantages of the 2-0-2 include heat anti- 
icing for wing, tail surfaces and propellers . . . 
quick, easy emergency gear extension, securely 
locked by gravity and airload . . . new Martin 
positive- control gust lock, instantly engaged on 
ground, simply released, providing complete safe- 
guard against taking off with locked controls. 

Pilot fatigue is reduced by efficient arrangement 
of cockpit controls and instruments. With this 
simple, logical arrangement, first things come first, 
giving a natural sequence of movements that mini- 
mize fatigue. Pilot may thus conserve energy for in- 
flight periods when maximum alertness is required. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


• PLEASES PILOTS! Martin 2-0-2 can take off at full 
gross weight, over 50 ft. obstacle, in 2230 ft. Un- 
usually wide center of gravity range eliminates 
loading problems. Mareng flexible fuel tanks, 
located outboard of engines and away from cabin, 
help minimize mental hazard. Exceptional stability 
and control characteristics make 2-0-2 easy to fly 
. . . require minimum effort on pilot's part with 
maximum response. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Vibration-Control Mounting 

To reduce vibration in production 
machinery and equipment is new 
“Chan-L-Mount.” offered by Lord 
Manufacturing Co., Eric, Pa. Mount- 
ing is li in. high and is installed by 
sliding under machine. Bolt head is in- 
serted in either end of metal channel, 
which holds it while nut is tightened. 
Heavy cushion of soft rubber prevents 
metal-to-metal bottoming. Claimed is 
i in. deflection enabling unit to isolate 
frequencies as low as 600 cpm. 



Sheet Metal Fabricator 

Applicable to production phases of 
aviation is new snect metal fabricator 
which punches, notches, nibbles, bends, 
forms, and blanks. Maker is Walcs- 
Strippit Corp., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Self-contained holder is slidable, 
and punches and dies are quickly inter- 
changeable. Three dies of various clear- 
ances are provided for each punch to 
accommodate material up to 4k in. 
thick. Special extended and adjustable 
holder with manual turning device 
swings work at center for nibbling out 
full circles, semi-circles, and arcs. 


Tubular Capacitor# 

Aimed at minimizing component 
failures in radio-electronic assemblies, 
are paper tubular capacitors featuring 
new impregnant and casing materials. 
Units are encased in company-devel- 
oped plastic intended to provide perma- 
nent, non-varying, hard casing fitted to 
imbedded section and pigtail leads. 
Voids, fissures, and loose fits are claimed 
as precluded by special casing process. 
Maker is Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, 



For Portable Tools 

New portable tool mounting fixture. 
Model 7101-designed to facilitate 
grinding, burring, drilling and reaming 
jobs; screw-driving and nut settings; ro- 
tary file work, and other production 
jobs— is made by Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, Ohio. Adjustable device is ap- 
plicable to jobs where it is more prac- 
tical to bring assembly to tool. Fixture 
accommodates tools from small size 
drills, grinders, screw drivers, etc., to 
i in. drill, and electric tools. 



Pick-up Instruments 

New line of miniature "Teleflight” 
accelerometers and pressure transmit- 
ters is offered by Fredric Flader, Inc., 
583 Division St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y'. Pressure instrument (top photo) 
ranges are up to 50 psi., weight is ap- 
proximately 4 oz. Devices may be used 
to measure either differential or gage 
pressures. Accelerometer (above) range 
is up to it 200 Gs. Weights are from 
4 to 9 oz. Units arc fluid damped to 
65 percent of critical through use of 
an organo-silicon. 


For Die-Forming 

Aluminum bronze alloy, Ampco 24, 
engineered for use in forming and draw- 
ing dies, is made by Ampco Metal, Inc., 
1745 S. Thirty-Eighth St., Milwaukee, 
Wise. Claimed is that new alloy is 
hard, strong, and wear-resistant, and 
that sliding action of dissimilar metal 
over its surface causes less friction and 



Work Table 

Designed to make milling machine 
a more flexible tool, "Universal" work 
table enables operator to tilt work from 
0-45 deg. in either direction and lock 
it at desired angle. Calibrations on dial 
at end of table permits operator to 
change position of work and return it 
accurately to previous position or to 
select new one without removing work 
from table. Maker is Malnar Machine 
& Tool Co., 19301 St. Clair Ave.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AIRBORNE 



With ease she lifts off the flight deck ... off o 
formance, yes . . . but a hazardous gamble, no 
is the course that aviation flies. 

Keeping abreast of the swift development, Wolf’s Head Oil has played its part. 
Today experts acclaim it the "finest of the fine” aviation oil. And we point with 

pride to the reason: Wolf’s Head Oil 100% pure Pennsylvania, premium grade 

... is a superior refinement of only the finest Pennsylvania crude. Wolf’s Head 
Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa., New York 10, N. Y. 


WOLFS HIM) 


t hi acicCTunv oiZ 

10 % p ,ZuTZ',T° S 
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Atlas-NEA Divorce No Hardship 

Divestment order gives holding company 18 months 
and alternative methods to dispose of carrier's stock. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board order 
directing Atlas Corp. to dispose of its 
stock interest in Northeast Airlines, 
Inc., should not place an undue hard- 
ship on the holding company. 

The Board has given Atlas a period 
of 18 months from Apr. 23, 1948, to 
effect this adjustment. This provides 
considerable latitude and flexibility in 
any contemplated plans. 

► In a Better Position — Atlas Corp. 
owns 100,000 shares or 20 percent of 
Northeast’s outstanding 500,000 shares 
of common stock. Earlier this year, the 
carrier marketed a new issue of 83,333 
shares of $1 convertible preferred stock. 
This did not represent new funds 
brought into the airline but merely 
permitted the recasting of the capital 
.structure. The proceeds of approx- 
imately $1,500,000 were used to retire 
debts held by Atlas Corp. The holding 
company underwrote the preferred 
shares and took down 92 percent of the 
total. In other words. Atlas, for the 
most part, in this instance substituted 
preferred stock for its notes. This trans- 
action places Atlas in a better position 
to comply with the CAB order. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Board ruling directs Atlas to “dispose 
by sale or otherwise" of all shares of 
Northeast owned by it in excess of three 
percent of the outstanding shares of 
each class. 

In other words, there is no ironclad 
proviso that the only way out is to 
“sell" the shares held and hence con- 
trol of the carrier. This removes the 
holding company from the threat of 
having to effect a forced sale on terms 
dictated by any prospective buyer. 

► Alternatives Available— Instead, the 
holding company may negotiate any 
contemplated sale without undue hard- 
ship. Should such a sale fail to ma- 
terialize, there are other avenues avail- 
able to Atlas in complying with the 
Board order. All the Northeast shares 
owned by Atlas may be placed in an 
independent trust or they may be dis- 
tributed as stock dividends to the 
shareholders of Atlas. There is ample 
precedent for either or both courses. 

The stock distribution method may 
be the ultimate course in this instance. 
A trusteeship would not completely 
eliminate Atlas’ responsibility to the 


carrier by virtue of its ownership. 
Should the Northeast shares be dis- 
tributed, the airline will have the dis- 
tinction of possessing the greatest num- 
ber of stockholders in the industry. 
Aths is estimated to have about 32,500 
shareholders. 

► Other Problems — Northeast would 
also be faced with many other problems 
once it was without financial sponsor- 

The Atlas Corp. investment in 
Northeast shows a substantia] loss at 
the present time. While no accurate 
figures are available, it is believed that 
its average cost on the common was 
around $7.50 per share as compared 
with the current market of around 
$3.00, thus indicating a loss of about 
$450,000 on this class of stock alone. 
The preferred stock was acquired at an 
indicated price of $20 per share. The 
first dividend due last month on these 
shares was omitted. It is highly unlikely 
that this senior stock could be sold at 
the indicated price under current cir- 
cumstances. It is possible that the loss 
on the preferred shares, if a free mar- 
ket prevailed, would run as high as 
$750,000 or about one-half of their 
indicated price. 

Should the Atlas disposition of its 
Northeast holdings take the above as- 
sumed course, it will be the first time 
in history that a holding company mak- 
ing such divestment has suffered a sub- 
stantial loss in the process. 

► Profitable Divestment — The most 
profitable divestment took place in late 
1945 when CAB ordered the then Avia- 
tion Corp. to dispose of its 287,538 
shares or 22.3 percent of the outstand- 
ing common stock of American Air- 
lines. This order was complied with 
and the bulk of airline shares was sold 
at a profit of around $17 million before 
applicable taxes. 

The same Aviation Corp., now Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., sold its con- 
trolling interest in Convair to the Atlas 
Corp. late last year. 

The current CAB order on the Atlas 
disposition of Northeast is made man- 
datory by Section 408 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. This section 
prohibits any air carrier to be controlled 
or affiliated with “any person engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics other than 


as an air carrier." The Atlas Corp. now 
owns 131,900 shares of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. which results in 
a conflict of interests under the Act. 

► Purpose of Stipulation— This stipula- 
tion was designed primarily to preclude 
an aircraft manufacturer from selling 
equipment to an affiliated air carrier 
at inflated prices with the cost being 
borne by higher charges to the public. 

This philosophy actually predates the 
CAA Act and in 1934 led to the dis- 
solution of the old United Aircraft and 
Transport Corp. and the formation of 
three separate and independent enter- 
prises, the present United Air Lines, 
Inc., United Aircraft Corp. and the 
Boeing Airplane Co. 

North American Aviation Corp., 
which had managed through a techni- 
cality to maintain ownership of the 
properties now comprising Eastern Air 
Lines after 1934, finally was forced by 
the 1938 statute to dispose of its air 
transport subsidiary. 

► Shares Trusteed— The Aviation Corp. 
divestment might have occurred in 
1941 had it not been for the war. In 
July, 1941, the Aviation Corp. con- 
verted American Airlines debentures 
and received 193,769 shares of the old 
$10 par American common stock. At 
that time, such stock represented 33.7 
percent of the total. Recognizing that 
there might be a conflict as to what 
represented control. Aviation Corp. ar- 
ranged to trustee the shares with Jesse 
Jones, then chairman of Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

Evidently, the government acqui- 
esced in view of the airline’s participa- 
tion in the national defense program. 
This non-voting trust arrangement was 
to expire six months after the termina- 
tion of the national emergency. 

The Aviation Corp. sold 50,000 
shares of this stock shortly after it was 
placed in trust. In the intervening 
years, American Airlines split its stock 
two for one and again five for one. 
While all this was going on, American’s 
earnings continued to grow, with its 
shares showing substantial market ap- 

► At Peak Prices-It is difficult to de- 
termine whether the Aviation Corp. 
management would have voluntarily 
sold its American Airlines shares when 
it did early in 1946 were it not for the 
CAB divestment order. It may well 
have done so in any event, as the long- 
term course of that holding company 
management has been to leave the avia- 
tion field. The fact remains, however, 
that the American Airlines sale was 
made virtually at peak market prices. 

The Atlas Corp. does not have the 
happy prospect of disposing of its 
Northeast investment at a profit but 
presumably must content itself with 
the hope of confining the extent of 
its loss. -Selig Altschul 
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Luscombe’s F our-Placer on Market 

Priced lower than all-level planes its size, Sedan 
bears company’s hopes for a profitable year. 


Luscombe Airplane Coro., Dallas, 
last week rolled its new 165-hp. Silvaire 
Sedan into the four-placer snow ring. 
Fully certificated by CAA and ready 
to go, it is priced at $6995 to compete 
with the other "sedan-size" airplanes 
offered a discriminating plane market. 

Meanwhile, Luscombe President 
L. H. P. Klotz issued the financial re- 
port for the 1947 calendar year, show- 
ing a loss of $549,099, reduced to $255,- 
099 by application of an anticipated 
federal tax refund cam-back of $290,- 
000 . 

► Bigger Bite— The company increased 
its share of the total hvo-place market 
from 8.7 percent in 1946 to 18.8 per- 
cent in 1947, and advanced to second 
place among all companies in two-place 
sales for the year. But gross sales for 
1947 amounted to $3,598,967, little 
more than half of gross sales in 1946 
($5,900,574). In the last three months 
of 1947, Luscombe led all other com- 
panies in two-place sales, accounting for 
36.6 percent of such sales in this period. 

Entering a fiercely competitive mar- 
ket against other four-placers, which 
range in price from $3825 to $13,750, 
the new Silvaire Sedan is the lowest 
priced all-metal model offered. 

The plane as certificated incorporates 
a re designed wing in which the degree 
of washout was increased to improve 


its spin and stall characteristics. Manu- 
facturer states that the new wing “vastly 
improves the takeoff, climb and stall 
characteristics." 

► Interior— Interior fittings of the cabin 
are described as "rivaling expensive 
automobiles.” Foam rubber seat cush- 
ions and backs are covered with beige 
pinstripe wool fabric, which is also used 
on doors and side panels. Floor is car- 
peted in maroon. 

Equipment includes such niceties as: 
chrome rear seat ash trays with indi- 
vidual cigarette lighters, auto-type dome 
light, leather handholds for front and 
rear seats, rear scat arm rests, map 
pockets, roll-back sunshades for over- 
head windows, individually adjustable 
front seats, and individual scat cushions 

Instrument panel has a single unit 
airspeed and engine instrument group 
similar to instrument arrangement on 
some 194S model automobiles. Dual 
control wheels are plastic dipped. 

Other standard equipment includes 
cabin heater and ventilator system, 
stainless steel mufflers, starter, genera- 
tor and battery, position lights, instru- 
ment panel lights, Fiberglas sound- 
proofing, and twin landing lights placed 
below the propeller hub in the nose 
to eliminate reflection during night 
landings. 


► Pcrformancc-The 165-hp. Continen- 
tal engine which powers the plane is 
fitted with a fixed pitch Sensenich wood 
propeller as standard equipment. With 
a controllable pitch propeller, soon to 
be offered as optional equipment, Lus- 
combe claims that the plane will take 
off shorter and climb faster than any 
other four-placer on the market. 

The controllable pitch propeller also 
is expected to increase cruising speed 
by approximately 10 mph. above the fig- 
ures quoted for the fixed pitch pro- 
peller version (130 mph.). Top speed 
with the fixed pitch propeller is put at 
145 mph., rate of climb at sea level 
with full gross load of 2280 lb. in excess 
of 850 ft./min. and ceiling at 18,000 
ft. 

With 40-gal. gasoline capacity in its 
two wing tanks, the plane ,has a range 
of more than 500 miles. It! can carry a 
useful load of 1000 lb. and 100-lb. of 
baggage. Removal of rear and right front 
seats provides 60 cu. ft. of space in 
which 600 lb. of cargo can be carried in 
addition to pilot and fuel. 

Previous Aviation Week stories 
about the Silvaire Sedan prototype 
(Aug. 11, Aug. 25 and Nov. 17, 1947) 
noted roominess and superior visibility 
characteristics of the plane. 

Designed for stability and ease of 
flying, the Sedan is equipped with 
spring interconnected ailerons and rud- 
der giving two-control simplicity in 
flight, with separate rudder control if 
needed. 

► Delay— The Luscombe annual report 
attributes the delav in bringing out 
the Sedan, first shown last August, 
partly to the wing change and partly 
to engineering concentration on the 
new Luscombe Tandem 90-hp. two- 
place Observer, designed for military 
liaison plane markets. After certifica- 
tion of the Observer in March, the engi- 
neers finished up the work on the 
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NAVION PULLS IN WHEELS 


in the field. Acreage is being booked 
for spraying at the rate of 7000 acres 

At the time of the study, Pratt had 
600,000 acres booked, which represents 
only 5 percent of the planted acreage 
in 54 counties in western Kansas, where 
his operation is centered. 

Each plane is bonded for crop dam- 
age at an insurance cost of $500 a plane. 
Charge per acre for spraying runs from 
$2 to $2.50. 

Pratt is conducting local radio and 
newspaper advertising campaigns in the 
area, and assignments are being han- 
dled through a central office which has 
detailed maps of all counties of the 


tucks its tricycle undcrcaningc into its nose 
and wings. Made from a doseup camera 
vantage point, the photo "stops” the hy- 
draulic retraction mechanism midway in 

four-placer in short order. 

Listed as major improvements on the 
two-place all-metal Luscombes in the 
annual report are the Silflex tapered 
tubular steel landing gear, incorporated 
in January as standard on all models; 
a child's jump seat offered as optional 
equipment for the de luxe Silvaire and 
installed in the baggage compartment 
space, available beginning last fall, and 
a new instrument panel, introduced for 
the de luxe Silvaire in January. Two 
90-lip. model Silvaires were added to 
the two-place line. 

►Complete Line— With the addition of 
the Sedan to the other Luscombe mod- 
els, the company now asserts it is offer- 
ing the lowest priced all-metal 65-lip., 
861hp., 90-hp., and four-place planes on 
the market. 

Luscombe attributes its 1947 loss to 
liquidation of excess inventory, and 
narrower profit margins. 

Klotz sees a “considerably brighter” 
outlook for 1948, despite a slow starting 
first quarter. 


W. T. Piper makes personal delivery of the 
first four-place Piper Family Cruiser to 
Louis Shackctt, sales manager of Martin 
Aircraft Corp., Long Beach, Calif. The 115 


operation just after takeoff. Main wheels 
retract Bush into wingwells, but noscwliccl 
extends slightly from its well when fully 
retracted. Non-retracting leafspring tailskid 
provides insurance against scraping the tail. 

Spray Combine 

Kansas operator employs 
40 planes in. a big-time 
crop-dusting business. 

A large combined crop spraying oper- 
ation, using 40 airplanes recruited from 
plane owners and operators in his area, 
is being conducted by Don Pratt, Hays, 

Pratt has purchased 10 trailer tank 
trucks of 2000 gallon capacity, giving 
him a total capacity in the field of 20,- 
000 gallons of "24D," the spray used. 

A study of his operation by a CAA 
representative revealed that in one 
morning Pratt's combined operation 
had sprayed 7000 acres. 

► Spray Clinic— Pratt operates a spray 
clinic and school, and each pilot who 
works in his "combine" is checked 
through his school before he is assigned 


lip. Lycoming powered plane, Piper's bid to 
regain top rank, is the lowest priced four- 
placer on the market, pricctaggcd at $3825 
flyaway, Lock Haven, Pa. 


► How It Works— A spray crew includes 
four flagmen, two planes and four 
pilots (or four planes and eight pilots), 
two tank trailers with drivers, and a 
station wagon with supervisor. Flag- 
men are lined up on a field and direct 
pilots for ground coverage. 

While pilots are working on one field, 
supervisor moves extra flagmen to field 
to be sprayed next, and a tank truck is 
dispatched to the new field. As soon 
as the first field is completed it is a 
matter of minutes before the second 
field is being sprayed. Pilots fly in shifts 
of 40 minutes to an hour, depending 

Pilots who own spray equipment 
which is being used in this combined 
operation are believed to be making 
more net income than they could make 
by operating as sprayers on a small, in- 
dividual basis, Pratt reports. 

He is assisted by S. L. Timmons, an 
expert on the type of spray used— 24D. 


ADMA Directory 

Aviation Distributors and Manufac- 
turers Association 1948 membership 
directory lists 35 distributors’ firms and 
52 manufacturers of aviation equip- 
ment and accessories as members. 

Attractive format of the directory is 
seen as another indication of the steady 
growth in stature of this trade asso- 
ciation, which had only 30 members 
at the time of its first annual meeting 
in St. Louis in 1943. Next ADMA 
session, the midyear meeting, is sched- 
uled for June 17, 18 at the Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


Plane Paris Service 

Spokane Skyways of Spokane, Wash., 
has inaugurated a machinery parts serv- 
ice for farmers in the important farming 
area surrounding that city. In case of 
machinery breakdowns, a plane with the 
part often will be able to land in the 
field near the scene of the breakdown, 
according to Manager M. W. Weekley. 



FIRST FAMILY CRUISER DELIVERY 
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CAB Issues Reports 
On Two Accidents 

CAB finding last week confirmed 
preliminary investigation reports on the 
accident near Lakeview, Ore., Oct. 28, 
1947, which killed Gov. Earl Snell, of 
Oregon, two other passengers and the 
pilot, Clifford Hogue. 

The Board found that probable cause 
of the accident was the pilot's flying 
in instrument weather without training 
and experience necessary to control 
his plane, which was a four-place Beech 
Bonanza. 

► Another Crash — CAB also issued a 
report on a crash Aug. 27, 1947. A 
pilot who inadvertently shut off a fuel 
valve while attempting to apply car- 
buretor heat was believed to have 
caused the accident. The pilot, James 
E. Richardson, and a passenger, A. C. 
Bauman, both of Columbia, Mo., were 
killed. The Aeronca Champion in 
which they were flying was badly dam- 
aged. 

Report showed that the fuel shutoff 
valve was closed, when the plane was 
examined and elevator was trimmed to 
full tail-down position. The report said 
it appears probable that the pilot, in- 
tending to land in a field, attempted to 
apply carburetor heat before reducing 
engine power, and inadvertently closed 
the nearby and very similar fuel valve 
control. 

Plane was circling low when the en- 
gine stopped and the plane stalled and 
fell to the ground. Board finding: prob- 
able cause was loss of control at an 
altitude too low for recovery. 


Lawler Elected 
Aeronca President 

Election of John A. Lawler, former 
assistant treasurer and aircraft division 
controller of Curtiss-Wright Corp., as 

E resident of Aeronca Aircraft Corp., has 
een announced by Maynard E. Sim- 
ond, board chairman. 

► Long Association— Lawler had been 
associated with Curtiss-Wright since 
1941 in operations of the plant at Buf- 
falo, St. Louis, Louisville and Colum- 
bus. He will assume his new duties 

Aeronca has been without a president 
since resignation of John Friedlander, 
last November. During the interim the 
plant has been directed by Elmer L. 
Sutherland, vice president and general 
manager, who last week announced his 
resignation. 

Simond also announced that S. J. 
Kuderer has been named secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation. Kuderer 
has been associated with Aeronca since 
1942. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


INSTITUTE ROADSHOW— A flying panel of personal plane authorities was 
scheduled to leave LaGuardia Field today for visits with aeronautical engineers in 
Detroit, Wichita and Dayton, under auspices of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences. The three-stop tour this year takes the place of the usual spring Personal 
Aircraft Meeting of the Institute held for the last several years in Detroit. 

The idea is to bring the meeting to principal personal aviation centers, so that a 
larger number of engineers can benefit. 

Grover Loening, NACA consultant and advisor to Defense Secretary Forrestal, is 
chairman of the panel, which includes Art Tully, former Massachusetts aeronautics 
director and co-author of the recent Bollinger-Tully study on personal aircraft busi- 
ness; Prof. Fred E. Weick, designer of the Ercoupe, and research professor at Texas 
A & M College; and Wolfgang Langewieschc, author of “Stick and Rudder," and 
other aviation books, and research pilot for Kollsnian Instniment Division, Square 
D Co. 

Esso (Standard Oil Co. N. J.) is providing the “air lift” for the tour. Local 
members of the Institute will be represented with the traveling panel in dis- 
cussion at each meeting, with forum sessions following. Subject for the discussions 
is the provocative question: “Can Further Development Extend Personal Aircraft 
Utility?” 

LUSCOMBE RAZZLE DAZZLE— “I get a big boot out of Luscombe,” a fixed 
base operator recently told the writer of this column. "Thev have an idea a minute 
down there. They have more different models than anybody, and look at this 
Silvairizing deal they are getting together now.” 

The operator is one of the few airplane vendors in the country who is somewhat 
of a high-powered razzle dazzle salesman himself, and he recognized the techniques. 
Latest from the Luscombe sales trick bag is a new 1949 model-the first, as far 
as we know, introduced by any personal plane manufacturer. 

The new model is the 1949 all-metal Silvaire 90 deluxe two-placer. Main changes 
in the plane are in styling, inside and out, and improved comfort, but it has a new 
square rudder which gives it a changed silhouette and it is priced at $3395 flyaway, 
which is $200 below the price of the 1948 deluxe 90. 

Redesigned foam rubber cushion seats, new soundproofing and mufflers, new 
ventilation and heating system, and such minor items as redesign of scatback 
adjustment, improved window latches, dome light, ash tray, invisible fasteners are 
new features. 

New prop spinner, radiator grills and bronze striping add to the plane’s new look. 
Deliveries were to start June 1. 

AIRPORT OPERATING PRACTICES-National Aeronautic Association 
started its 1948 inspection of Airports for Certificates of Good Operating Practices 
on June 1. Airports are rated against lists of 38 mandatory requirements for safe 
operation, and must meet at least 20 to 50 other desirable practices which are 
listed on the check-sheet. 

Rating sheets for the airports in each state are being mailed to state officials who 
will direct inspections and aid in certifying the judging. As a result of 1947 inspec- 
tions. certificates were presented to 493 airports in 34 states, Pennsylvania leading 
with 71 good practice airports. 

ISO-REV PROPELLER REVIVED-Revival of the Iso-Rev constant speed 
propeller for small aircraft, with possibilities of application for military liaison 
planes as well as civilian planes is being considered. Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. has an experimental interest in tne propeller, which utilizes the principle of 
the variable ratio V-belt drive. 

Two drives are used, one with a fixed ratio and the other variable. Pitch change 
is effected when there is any variation between the ratios of the two drives. The 
Iso-Rev was announced in 1945, after several years of experimental work, by the 
Zimmer-Thomson Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

One of the simplest mechanisms yet developed for propeller pitch change, it 
offers interesting possibilities in competition with other variable pitch propellers 
now being marketed. With market trend decidedly pointing toward more four- 
place personal planes for business and farm use, it is probable that there will be a 
greater demand for variable pitch propellers and the improved performance that 
they make possible. 

ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Athens Letter: 


American Aid for Greek Aviation 

U. S. furnishes Greek army with planes and airports: 
with money, materials and know-how for reconstruction. 


In spite of the fierce civil war raging 
in Greece since the liberation of the 
country from the German and Italian 
occupation, Greek civil and military avi- 
ation has been considerably developed 
during the past twelve months, thanks 
in the main to the help it received from 
the American Mission for Aid to Greece 
(AMAG). 

► Accent on Military— The accent natu- 
rally is laid, for the present, on military 
planes for the annihilation of the Com- 
munist-led partisan bands which operate 
in the mountainous parts of the coun- 
try. Civil aviation, however, also has 
made remarkable progress. 

On the military side, a new group of 
American Army' planes recently has 
been delivered to the Royal Hellenic 
Air Force bv the U. S. Anhv Group of 
AMAG. the planes were flown to 
Athens by pilots of the 86th U. S. 
Fighter Group in Germany. They were 
drawn from U. S. Air Force surplus 
stock but had been used only for instru- 
ment training. American officers said 
the planes are in excellent condition 
and can be used for observation, recon- 
naissance and combat operations. 

► Plane Cost— Each plane originally cost 
the U. S. Government more than $25,- 
000, but they were sold to AMAG for 
the Greek Government at only about 
$10,000 each. This is the second group 
of American Army planes turned over 
to the RHAF; the first group arrived 
during February of this year. 

The chief of the air section of the 
Joint U. S. Military Advisors’ Planning 
Group (JUSMAPG) in Greece is Briga- 
dier General William A. Mathenv. Born 
in North Dakota in 1902, Gen.' Math- 
cny graduated as an electrical engineer 
from Marquette University in 1926. 
In 1929, he served as an aviation cadet 
and was commissioned a lieutenant in 
the Air Corps Reserve. Formerly deputy 
commanding general of the 12th Air 
Force at March Field. Calif., he was 
made air adviser to Lieutenant General 
James A. Van Fleet, chief of the U. S. 
Army Group in Greece last month. 
AIRPORT RECONSTRUCTION 


aviation is concerned, is directed toward 
reconstruction of airports all over the 
country. Most of the Greek airports had 
only dry-weather strips, or had been 
severely bombed during the war. At 
present, the work is concentrated 
mainly on the modernization and im- 
provement of the six major airfields to 
make them available for all-weather use, 

At Hassani (Athens airport), the pro- 
gram includes renovation of the drain- 
age system, improvements to the radio 
communications system, resurfacing 
parts of the main runway. Work is ap- 
proximately 50% complete. 

At Kozani, the original program 
(grading and drainage and placing of 
pierced steel planks) is completed. Wid- 
ening of the runway is now’ in progress. 

At Sedes (Salonika airport), the proj- 
ect includes grading, draining, and 
surfacing taxiways and runways with 
pierced steel planking. It is practically 
completed. 

At Larissa, grading and drainage, 
building of concrete taxiwav, and im- 
provement of present concrete runway 
work is 60% complete. 

At Kavalla. where grading and drain- 
age of the airfield, and surfacing of the 
runway with pierced steel planking is 
under way, the work is about 40% 
complete. ^ ^ ^ 

and materials arc being assembled to 
grade and drain the airfield and surface 
the runway with pierced steel plank. 

The American Mission pays all costs 
and furnishes all materials’ including 
over $1,000,000 worth of pierced steel 
planking. Two million square feet of 
such planking have already been ordered 
in the U. S. for these jobs. 

► On Schedule— Officials of AMAG and 
the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers say 
reconstruction of airports in Northern 
Greece is progressing "right on sclred- 

An American engineering firm, Atkin- 
son-Drake-Park (a group made of Guy 
F. Atkinson, Inc., San Francisco; John- 
son, Drake &- Piper, Minneapolis and 
New’ York; and Starr, Park & Freeman, 
New York) is handling airport recon- 
struction, as well as road reconstruction 


and the rebuilding of railway and high- 
way bridges. 

The work is under the overall super- 
vision of the U. S. Array Group of En- 
gineers (Grecian District), headed by 
Colonel D. W. Griffith. Atkinson- 
Drake-Park employ about 1300 Greek 
workmen on the road-building and air- 
field jobs. Their American staff in 
Northern Greece consists of only 32 
persons. 

INSECT CONTROL 

Aviation is also playing a very impor- 
tant part in the fight against malaria and 
other diseases. Twenty small airplanes 
for insect control spraying of DDT ar- 
rived recently at Piraeus aboard an 
American freighter, which also carried 
five tons of equipment and spare parts 
for the planes. 

CIVILIAN TRANSPORTS 

Since March of this year, when a new 
Greek civilian airline, the Hellenic Air- 
lines. was inaugurated, there have been 
two competitive domestic airlines oper- 
ating in Greece: The oldest one, the 
Greek Airlines (TA|E), concentrates 


has a fairly extended domestic net, 
which includes three daily flights be- 
tween Athens and Salonika. The Hel- 
lenic Airlines (HELLAS) also runs three 
departures daily between Athens and 
Salonika. At present, no communica- 
tion by land route, either rail or road, 
is possible between the two largest 
towns of Greece, due to guerrilla activ- 
ity and war-time destruction of travel- 
lanes. 

Hellas also makes two flights weekly 
to London, two to Alexandria, Egypt, a 
daily flight to Crete, and a twice-weekly 
flight to Rhodes— Ernest Hediger 

British Air Show 
Open to The Public 

Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors’ ninth annual air show and exhibit 
will be open to the public this year for 
the first time. 

The event, to be staged at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment’s airfield, Farn- 
borough, Hampshire, will run from 
Sept. 7-12. More than 50 of Britain’s 
latest civil and military aircraft will 
participate in flying programs each day. 
and at least 12’ planes will be making 
their initial appearance. In addition, 
some 200 stands will exhibit up-to-date 
products of British aircraft, engine and 
accessory manufacturers. 

First four days of the air show will be 
set aside for overseas buyers, techni- 
cians, and other guests of the sponsor- 
ing Society. 

Th 
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Coast-to-Coast Nonskeds Attacked 

CAB cites “regularity” of irregular operators and lifts 
permit of carrier offering $99 cross-continent fare. 


By Charles Adams 

Bargain counter coast-to-coast airline 
passenger fares— a thorn in the side of 
the certificated transcontinental carriers 
during most of the postwar period-may 
be headed for eclipse. 

Reason is that CAB again is gunning 
for Edward Ware Tabor, spectacular 
president of Trans Atlantic Airways. 
CAB’s concern is not with the cut-rate 
coast-to-coast fares, which range down 
to $99, but with the regularity of flights 
by a presumably "irregular'* operator. 
Other nonscheduled operators soon may 
be entangled in the same net. 

► Action Against Standard— The Board 
already has suspended TAA’s letter of 
registration as an irregular air carrier 
for alleged "willful and knowing” viola- 


tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. Ta- 
bor also must show cause why the letter 
should not be revoked. Simultaneously 
with the action against Trans Atlantic, 
CAB ordered Standard Air Lines, Long 
Beach, Calif., to show cause why it 
should not lose its authorization to op- 
erate as a nonscheduled carrier. 

While Tabor's $99 coast-to-coast op- 
eration is best known (Aviation Week, 
Mar. 15), his future inactivity would 
not mean the complete elimination of 
less than $100 transcontinental fares. 
Another company. Airplane Charter by 
Mercer, based at Burbank, Calif., also 
offers tickets at S99 plus tax. 

► Higher Fare— Standard Air Lines in 
the past has operated with the more 
conventional $118.30 coast-to-coast 
rate offered by several other nonsched- 


uled companies. In the estimation of 
most uncertificated transcontinental 
carriers, Tabor's Trans Atlantic Air- 
ways and Airplane Charter by Mercer 
are offering uneconomic and cutthroat 

The certificated airlines during re- 
cent months have maintained an almost 
complete official silence concerning 
their nonscheduled competition. But 
protests to CAB have been numerous— 
although informal so as not to publicize 
the fact that irregular services exist. 
Certificated lines charge $143.15 plus 
tax for the transcontinental flight. 

► Flights Increase — Nonscheduled ac- 
tivity on the eoast-to-coast run appar- 
ently was headed for another peak this 
spring prior to CAB’s action against 
Tabor and Standard. A similar boom 
developed during the first three quar- 
ters of 1946, but stricter regulations 
and an enforcement crackdown severely 
restricted activity during most of 1947. 

Besides Trans' Atlantic. Standard and 
Airplane Charter by Mercer, a number 
of other unccrtificated operators have 
been engaged in transcontinental serv- 
ice. These include Viking Airlines, Air- 
line Transport Carriers, Inc., NATS 
Air Transportation Service and SSW, 
Inc., which operate out of the Los An- 
gelcs-San Francisco area, and Seattle 
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Air Charter, Aviation Corp. of Seattle, 
Ranier Air Freight Lines, Standard Air 
Cargo and Yakima Sky Chief, which 
operate out of bases in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

► Few Accidents— Safety record among 
irregular carriers on the transconti- 
nental run has been good during the 
past year— considerably better than on 
the busy New York to Puerto Rico 
route. In 1946, however, a series of 
crashes involving nonscheduled coast- 
to-coast lines brought a Congressional 
investigation and spurred CAB restric- 

Prccisely how much traffic is handled 
by nonscheduled carriers flying between 
the East and West Coasts still is un- 
certain. But CAB has tightened its 
requirements governing operational re- 
ports, and it is likely that complete 
data will be available shortly. 

► Planes Listed— Amount of equipment 
used also is subject to speculation. Some 
of the planes are employed in strictly 
contract operations or on nonscheduled 
services other than the transcontinental 
route. Early this spring, four of the 
operators-Viking, Standard, Airline 
Transport Carriers and Trans Atlantic- 
had 24 planes, including 22 DC-3s, a 
DC-4 and a C-46. As a result of nu- 
merous leasing agreements, equipment 
figures vary widely from month to 
month. 

More or less frequent contacts be- 
tween Tabor and CAB's enforcement 
and litigation section date back to Au- 
gust, 1946. As president of Trans-Lux- 
ury Airlines, Tabor early in 1947 ac- 
cepted a cease and desist order after 
being cited for engaging in scheduled 
air transportation in violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The charges against Tabor in the 
present proceeding are numerous and 
detailed. Trans Atlantic was cited for 
exceeding in both frequency and regu- 
larity the operating pattern permitted 
for irregular lines under CAB’s non- 
schcduled exemption. The alleged vio- 
lations occurred both on the transcon- 
tinental route and between New York 
and Puerto Rico. 

► Violations Cited— Through frequent 
advertisements in New York and Cali- 
fornia papers, Tabor purportedly offered 
his services to the public as a regular 
rather than an irregular operator. It is 
alleged that ads stating TAA’s opera- 
tions were approved by CAB misled 
the public. The board declared that 
Trans Atlantic in many instances 
charged less (and in some cases more) 
for its services than was specified in 
tariffs filed with CAB. Further, re- 

2 uired operational reports had not been 
led with the Board. 

Like Trans Atlantic, Standard Air 
Lines was cited for "willful and know- 
ing” violations of the Civil Aeronautics 


Act— for operating with greater fre- 
quency and regularity than permitted 
by the nonscheduled exemption, for 
informing the public its services were 
regular, tor violating tariff regulations 
and for failing to make proper reports 
to CAB. 

Organized around January, 1946, as 
Fireball Air Express, Standard changed 
its name in June of that year. Since 
July, 1946, its principal activity has 
been carrying passengers transcontinent- 
ally. In April, 1947, Standard was 
warned by CAB to adjust its operations 
in accordance with the nonscheduled 

► Agreement Disclosed — Also under 
CAB’s scrutiny is Standard's alleged 
agreement with Airline Transport Car- 
riers, NATS Air Transportation Service, 
SSW and Viking providing for com- 
bination of services and apportionment 
of traffic on the transcontinental run. 
This pact was not filed with the Board 
for approval. 

Whether CAB will be able to put 
Tabor down for the long count is de- 
batable. If nonscheduled activity is 
barred to him through revocation of 
his letter of registration, he may turn 
exclusively to performing strictly con- 

► New Regulations — CAB is taking 
steps to prevent personnel of any car- 
rier whose letter of registration has 
been revoked from dissolving their cor- 
porate identity and forming a new firm 
(Aviation Week, May 17). This pro- 
posed regulation would be particularly 
valuable to CAB now that a renewed 
campaign against alleged violators of 
the nonscheduled exemption is under 

It is believed that Tabor and Stand- 
ard were subjects of CAB’s first two 
show cause orders because the file of 
evidence against them is fairly com- 
plete. Building up data involving fre- 
quency and regularity of operation by 
a nonscheduled line takes considerable 
time, but now cases against other ir- 
regular operators reportedly are being 
developed. 

B. A. Flights Stymied 

McGraw-Hill World News 

BUENOS AIRES - The unsigned 
“annex” to the bilateral trade agree- 
ment which the U. S. and Argentina 
concluded last year is stymying action 
on routes and flight frequencies to 
Buenos Aires. 

Panagra and Pan American Airways, 
as a result, are unable to increase their 
flights on the Buenos Aires run to meet 
passenger demands. At the same time, 
CAB’s permit to Braniff Airlines to fly 
from southern U. S. to Buenos Aires 
is nullified in view of Argentina’s fail- 
ure to act on a request for landing 
rights in that country. 



TRIED & 
PROVEN 

Yes, the Lockheed Constellation has 
completed three billion passenger miles 
of dependable service. 

No other high-speed transport has 
even approached this mark. No other 
high-altitude transport is so thoroughly 
tried and proven! 

That's one of the many reasons why 
survey after survey shows that airline 
travelers prefer the Lockheed Constella- 
tion to any other type of equipment. 

This passenger preference is reflected, 
coo, in the fact that more global airlines 
fly the Constellation than any othet 
transport of its class. 

In order to maintain supremacy for 
today's finest transport, Lockheed's 
engineering laboratories conduct a con- 
tinuing development program in behalf 
of the Constellation. Thus, every Con- 

the ones most recently produced. 
Copyright, 1948, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

LOCKHEED 

CONSTELLATION 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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Idle wild Fees 

Carriers get charge sched- 
ule for New York Inter- 
national Airport. 

The Port Of New York Authority has 
sent domestic and overseas air carriers 
a schedule of charges adopted for use 
at New York International Airport 
(Idlcwild). 

► Flexible Charges— Howard S. Cull- 
man, chairman of the Port Authority, 
made it clear that the charges would be 
flexible and subject to change on a year- 
to-year basis to reflect changing costs. 


How Do You Want Them? 






He noted that airline landing and 
rental fees over the whole country 
amounted to less than 2 percent of total 
airline expenses, and said that “an ab- 
ort operator cannot operate under a 
xcd long-term price structure any more 
than other suppliers of service to air 

► Reflect Costs— "For example,” Cull- 

petition for aviation gasoline business 
at this time and prices to the airlines 
are going up to reflect increased costs. 
Yet we hear no demand that oil sup- 
pliers fix their prices to the airlines or 
anyone else over a period of 40 years— 




knock the props from under rumors of 
a rift between the Port Authority and 
the airlines on the question of no leases 
and airline costs on a publishcd-tariff 
basis (Aviation- Week, May 31). Dis- 
tribution of gasoline and oil to the car- 
riers by the Port Authority (on a co- 
minglcd basis) rather than through 
direct purchase by the carriers from the 
oil companies also was reported a point 
of disagreement. 

► Increased Charges?— In anticipation 
of increased airline charges, Cullman 
points out that under the new flight 
fees, carriers with a small number of 
departures per day will pay less than 
they do at LaGuardia. For some, such 
as Peruvian Airlines and SAS, both for- 
eign carriers, the savings may total up 
to S300 per month. 

Cullman declared that the Port Au- 
thority charges "will not discriminate 
between large and small carriers, for- 
eign-flag and U. S. flag carriers, or be- 
tween original users and late-comers at 
the airport. 

► No Discrimination— “We have had 
the need for equitable terms brought 
home to us very strongly by our analysis 
of the LaGuardia situation. At La 
Guardia . . . one domestic carrier pays 
an average of less than $2.00 per de- 
parture, while another pays almost 
$10.00. Of the users of DC-4 equip- 
ment, domestic carriers pay about $5.00 
per departure; overseas carriers about 
$15.00, and non-scheduled and con- 
tract carriers about $52.00.” 

Bv the "aggressive development of 
11011-flight revenues,” Port Authority ex- 
pects to hold landing area and other 
flight operations charges to a minimum. 
Cullman expects about hvo-thirds of 
the general airport expenses to be pro- 



RYERSON STEEL 
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Air Parcel Post 
Under Fire From REA 

Railway Express Agency has gone on 
record in opposition to establishment 
of an air parcel post service on the 
ground that it would involve unfair 
competition. 

Testifying before a House Post Of- 
fice subcommittee, Kinsey N. Merritt. 
REA's vice president in charge of traf- 
fic, said that proposed air parcel post 
rates are far lower than present air ex- 
press charges and that they also would 


undercut rail charges on small ship- 

“lt seems to us entirely unjustified 
that the government should perform 
transportation services at less than com- 
pensatory rates in competition with 
scnices rendered by privately owned 
carriers that must pay their own way,” 
Merritt asserted, lie noted that send- 
ing a one pound package from New 
York City to San Francisco would cost 
only 43 cents by air parcel post, com- 
pared with 98 cents by rail express and 
$1.00 by air express. Surface parcel 
post rate for carriage of the same sized 
package is 16 cents. 

State Shares Air France 
With Public, Private Groups 

PARIS— After operating since 1945 
as a wholly nationalized concern. Air 
France henceforth will have 30 percent 
of its stock owned by public or private 
organizations. This concession to the 
growing French swing against national- 
ized aviation has been voted by the 
country's National Assembly. 

The French government will con- 
tinue. however, to own 70% of Air 
France shares. 

At the same time, the Assembly 
voted the permanent organization of 
Air France. Since its nationalization in 
1945 the company's structure has been 
on a provisional basis. So far as opera- 
tions arc concerned, however, the com- 
pany’s new status does not seem likely 
to herald any great changes in proce- 
dures and practices. 


LIGHT THE WAY 
TO SAFETY WITH 
INTERNATIONAL 
PARACHUTE FLARES 



• MINIMUM WEIGHT 

• LOW COST 



KILGORE MFC. CO. 


International Flare. Signal Die. 

WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
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Inside Russian Transports 



Adams-Rite offers a worth- 
while service to the manufac- 
turer who requires a special 
latching design to meet certain 
specifications. The creative men 
at Adams-Rite . . . experienced^ 
custom lock engineers and engi- 
neering draftsman plan and 

build locking devices that are 
precisely right to your require- 
ment. Here, under one roof, is 
everything necessary to the pro- 
duction of such articles . . . 
from foundry to plating and all 
the in-between stages. Names 
outstanding in industry are on 
our list of clients and customers. 
Engineering assistance in your 
special locking device problem 
is yours for the asking. 



ADAMS-RITE 



IL-18 Cockpit 


TU-70 Passenger Cabin (capacity: 72) 
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Feeder Plan 

Given CAB approval, 

NEA will sell its short- 

haul links to Wiggins. 

Northeast Airlines has a new formula 
for feeder service in the heavily-pop- 
ulated New England area. It would 
sell its short-haul routes (bane of 
almost every trunkline carrier) to Wig- 
gins Airways for $60,000. 

NEA would get badly needed cash 
and the opportunity to concentrate on 
its trunk routes. Wiggins would get 
a larger local system to bulwark routes 
granted by CAB but never flown be- 
cause of inadequate airports and poor 
traffic potential. 

► Poor System— Wiggins was certifi- 
cated for around 660 miles of feeder 
routes between Boston and Albany, 
N. Y„ in CAB's New England area 
decision of June, 1946. But a year 
later, following extensive study, Wig- 
gins announced the system granted by 
the Board was inherently uneconomical 
and could not be operated without sub- 
stantial changes. 

Wiggins was unable to obtain public 
or private financing for the system as 
then set up. So it suspended further 
investments in the operation pending 
a CAB decision on extensions to New 
York City and other points. 

► Links Lose Money— Northeast, a con- 
sistent money loser, has blamed some 
of its troubles on short-haul business. 
Like Wiggins, NEA was certificated 
for a substantial amount of feeder serv- 
ice in the New England area decision. 
To date. Northeast has not activated 
much of this short-haul mileage, and 
the few links which were opened have 
operated in the red. 

Under the agreement, Wiggins 
would pay Northeast S60.000 for tangi- 
ble property at NEA stations where 
Wiggins will be the principal operator 
in the future. The money would also 
cover NEA’s development expenses on 
the transferred links. 

Northeast asked CAB to replace its 
present certificate with two certificates, 
one covering its trunkline services and 
the other its feeder operations. NEA 
would then ask Board approval to trans- 
fer the feeder certificate to Wiggins. 

► Alternative Suggestion— CAB public 
counsel already may have thrown a 
monkey wrench into the agreement. 
They have suggested that other car- 
riers be given an opportunity to show 
they are better qualified to operate 
Northeast's feeder routes than the Wig- 
gins outfit. 

The agreement submitted to CAB 
for approval provides that Northeast 
will continue to operate the following 
routes: New York/Newark to Worces- 


ter, Providence, New Bedford, Boston, 
Manchester, N. H., and Portland and 
Bangor, Me.; Boston to Burlington, 
Vt.; and New York to Boston via Cape 
Cod resort points from June 15-Sept. 
30 in full cooperation with Wiggins 
Airways. 

► New Vigor— Once rid of the short- 
haul links, Northeast expects to have 
new strength for its remaining trunk- 
line services— especially between Boston 
and New York, where it competes with 
Eastern Air Lines and American Air- 
lines. It hopes to place Convair-Liners 
on its Boston-New York run sometime 

Wiggins, meanwhile, would serve a 
myriad of points in New England pres- 
ently certificated to Northeast, and its 
feeder system would extend from New 
York to Caribou, Me., and Burlington, 
Vt. Other new cities which would be 
added to Wiggins’ system are: Islip 
and Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Stamford-Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
Haven, New London and Watcrbury, 
Conn.; Newport, R. I.; New Bedford- 
Fall River, Oak Bluffs, Nantucket, Hy- 
annis and Provincetown, Mass.; Con- 
cord, Portsmouth, Claremont, North 
Conway and Berlin, N. H.; White 
River Junction, Montpelier-Barrc and 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; and Presque Isle, 
Iloulton, Millinocket, Bangor, Belfast. 
Waterville, Augusta, Rockland, Bruns- 
wick. Lewiston-Auburn, Saco-Biddcford 
and Portland, Me. 


Airmail to Israel 

The first airmail to the new state of 
Israel left the United States last week, 
bearing the cancellation stamp of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. Handled 
by Great Circle Airfreighters, Ltd., the 
mail, along with food parcels, clothing, 
and medical supplies, traveled by U. S. 
and foreign flag carriers to Rome, where 
it was put on a chartered flight to "a 
secret landing strip” in the newly- 
formed state. 

While only one flight a week is in 
operation at this time. Great Circle an- 
ticipates adding two or three additional 
flights as more demands for the service 
increases. 

The freight forwarder, in operation 
since October, 1947, recently received 
word that its chartered flight to Israel, 
carrying the first American citizens to 
enter since recognition by the United 
States, had arrived safely. The flight 
carried eight passengers and 1700 lb. of 
cargo. 

Parcels to India 

Air parcel post service to India was 
inaugurated last week, with rates of 
$1.70 for the first four ounces or frac- 
tion, and 97 cents for each succeeding 
four ounces or fraction. 


m 


news 


“Maintenance of a healthy 
and expandable aircraft industry 
is required for national security," 
concludes a review of our 
national air policy by the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board. 

We in the aircraft industry 
heartily concur with this conclu- 
sion, because we realize the value 
of continuity in this business. 
And only with Government 
cooperation can the continuous, 
large-scale development of 
aircraft of both combat and 
transport types be carried on. 

We know that continuity of 
“know-how,” when carried from 
model to model or even on 
re-orders of the same model, is 
the largest single factor in the 
reduction of aircraft costs. And 
we know there is also pronounced 

development, tooling and manu- 
facturing costs where a program 
calls for volume production and 
quantity use of aircraft. 


I have always been and con- 
tinue to be confident about the 


longer-range 

prospects for pas- 

senger and , 

eargo transportation 

by air. 


appear soun' 

d public policy for 

the Goven 


proper share 

of development and 

production 

costs of new air 

transports ai 

id cargo planes, in 

exchange foi 

• the assurance that 

in an erne 

rgency it would 


instantly have available for 
defense and military opera- 
tions, the largest and the most 
advanced fleets of air transports 


in the world. 
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Rusco Aero Rings 
(or Smooth Landings 



THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



Aviation's Value 
To City Estimated 

The average visitor who traveled to 
San Francisco by airplane last year paid 
$20 a day into the city's revenue till. 

All totaled, the indirect income from 
airline passengers for the fiscal year 
1946-47 amounted to over S10,000,000. 

vey of aviation’s financial value to San 
Francisco and the Peninsula. Compiled 
by the city’s Public Utility Commission, 
the report was part of a program to edu- 
cate people in the community value 
of aviation. 

Private plane passengers also did their 
part. During this 12-month period, 27,- 
000 private planes carrying an average 
of two passengers each visited San Fran- 
cisco Airport. Their spending averaged 
S20 for an eight hour stav. That meant 
$1,080,000 more for the local mer- 
chants. 

The Public Utility Commission esti- 

• That direct income from private 
planes (oil, gas, etc.) was $24,300. 

• That direct income from scheduled 
airlines (pavrolls, engine overhaul, gas 
and oil, supplies) was $20,751,S40. 

• That direct income from wages and 
purchases of enterprises depending on 
airport for existence was SI .1 37.S19. 


The Commission reports that the 
total of all aviation income was $32,- 
465,090. 

► Eleventh Largest— San Francisco’s avi- 
ation payroll is the eleventh largest of 
all the city’s activities. It totaled $17,- 
750,323, as compared with $18,431,170 
for water transportation, $14,580,029 
for banks and trust companies, $13,- 
193,929 for hotels and lodgings, and 
$12,868,641 for apparel and finished 
goods. 

Elaborating on the $20 average for an 
eight-hour visit by private plane passen- 
gers, the Commission states that "own- 
ers and passengers in private airplanes, 
being generally wealthier than average 
citizens, usually come to San Francisco 
for the specific purpose of spending 
money for entertainment, purchases, 
etc.” They call the $20 average “con- 
servative, despite lack of hotel bills.” 

Arizona Airways 
Asks for Certificate 

Arizona Airways, Phoenix, has asked 
CAB to issue the temporary feeder cer- 
tificate for which the company was 
designated last February. It hopes to 
start operations in August. 

President H. O. Nelson said Arizona 
Airways can now show that airport fa- 
cilities arc adequate. He stated that 17 
of the 20 points authorized now have 
airports capable of handling DC-3s. 
The exceptions: Superior, Globe-Miami 
and Casa Grande, Ariz. 

► Financial Structure Rearrangcd-In 
making the route award to Arizona Air- 
ways, CAB said a certificate would not 
be issued unless the carrier also showed 
within six months that it had rearranged 
its financial structure to place itself on 
a sound basis. The company had sus- 
tained substantial losses on its intra- 
state operations in 1946 and 1947. 
Last September, current liabilities were 
about ten times current assets. 

Nelson told CAB he believes Ari- 
zona Airways already has made a satis- 
factory rearrangement of its financial 
structure, stating that current assets 
will exceed current liabilities by three 
to one when the certificate is issued. 
The company also plans to sell the 
public 60,000 new shares of $2.50 par 
value common stock at $5 a share. 


Idlewild Building 

First permanent building to be con- 
structed at New York International Air- 
port will be occupied by the CAA Re- 
gional Office and the United States 
Weather Bureau, through contract with 
the Port of New York Authority. Con- 
struction of the three-story office build- 
ing will begin June 10. It will be ready 
for occupancy Apr. 1, 1949. 
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BOAC Contract 
To Charter Operator 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

LONDON— Skyways, Ltd., Britain’s 
biggest air charter operator, is going to 
get bigger. With services shuttling out 
to all parts of the world, it has just 
landed another big contract. This one, 
however, is different. 

First, the charterer is not an ordinary 
commercial customer, but BOAC, the 
nationalized corporation which has a 
monopoly of all Britain's scheduled in- 
ternational air transport services. 

Second, the contract is not for a 
one-time haul, but is expected to run 
for quite a long period. And third, the 
contract calls for the operation by Sky- 
ways’ planes and crews of a regular 
BC)AC scheduled service. 

► London to Bahrein— The service is 
BOAC’s London-to-Bahrcin (on the 
Persian Gulf) route where there is a 
heavy traffic-demand that is expected 
to become even heavier as ERP puts 
more American money and more tech- 
nicians of both countries into the ex- 
pansion of the oil fields circling the 
Persian Gulf. Many of the passengers 
arc British Government employes 
(Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. is 50% Gov- 
ernment-owned), but the sendee is an 
"open” one. 

BOAC will continue to be the nomi- 
nal— and outward— operator, providing 
terminal facilities, hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals, and all flight-control and 
meteorological services. Skyways will 
provide the planes (DC-4s) and the 



FIGURE 230 

Airport Fueling System 


Made in capacities up to 
100 g.p.m. Supplied com- 
plete with pumping and 
filtering equipment . . . 
Bowser Xacto Meter, pow- 
er-driven hose reel, rein- 
forced covers to support 
heavy wheel load. 

Figure 230 fueling pit may 
be used with any one of 
the three types of Bowser 
pumping systems — Sub- 
merged Pump, Positive 
Displacement Pump or 
Flooded Suction. 





Lielira 


rovides the 


s the guesswork 




right system to effectively 
stallation or fueling requirement. 

Write for illustrated folder. 

BOWSER, I NC. - AVIATION DIVISION 

1383 Creighton Avenue. Fort Wayne 2. Indiana 


LIQUID CONTROL SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 


/to/ CLEANING MANUAL 

Now Available FREE! 



PICTURE CREDITS: 

Flight— 14 (top); Ross-Pix— 12. 32: Press 
Association- 1 4: Sovfoto— 42. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


SHORTLINES 


EMPLOYMENT "AnnADTI ILIITICC " 1 EQUIPMENT 
BUSINESS : OPPORTUNITIES : USE OR RESALE 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 

Minimum three years experience in design, 
stress analysis, aerodynamics, and guided mis- 
sile flight test planning. 


McDonnell aircraft corporation 


Post Office Box 516 


St. Louis (3) Missouri 



GENERAL MAGNESIUM FOUNDRIES, INC. 

612 South Third Street , Belleville, Illinois 

MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 
"AIRCRAFT SPECIALISTS" 

U. S. A. F. CERTIFIED HEAT TREAT FACILITIES 


► Capital— Traffic during April and May 
continued to lag behind expectations, 
and reductions in scheduled mileage 
were slated to go into effect early this 
month to meet revised forecasts for 
this summer. 

► Delta— U. S. Airlines, uncertificated 
cargo carrier, has protested to CAB 
against a proposed Delta tariff provid- 
ing for shipment of fruits and vege- 
tables at a special commodity rate of 
13.3 cents a ton mile without regard 
to size or weight of the shipment. U. S. 
has a 20-cents-a-ton-mile rate. Willis 
Air Service similarly has protested a 
new National Airlines fruit and vege- 
table tariff. 

► Nationwide Airlines-Was slated to 
resume daily service between upper 
Michigan and Detroit and Lansing late 
last month. Carrier has been operating 
three days a week, serving Menominee, 
Escanaba, Iron Mountain and Hough- 
ton in upper Michigan. 

► Pan American— During the first quar- 
ter of 194S flew 262,984,000 passenger 
miles against 227,309,000 in the first 
quarter last year. . . . Acme Fast Freight, 
Inc., one of the nation's largest freight 
forwarders, has designated 53 of its 
receiving stations in 23 states as points 
for handling PAA cargo traffic. Expan- 
sion of the Acme-PAA setup to include 
140 stations in the U. S. is anticipated. 

► Philippine Air Lines-Has inaugurated 
weekly DC-6 sleeper service between 
San Francisco and Manila. 

► Pioneer— Expects to be in the black 
by July 1 despite substantial losses dur- 
ing January and February. April traffic 
was the largest in the feeder's history, 
and passenger business during the first 
four months of 1948 was up 61 per- 
cent over the same 1947 period. . . . 
Company has asked CAB to extend its 
routes beyond Midland-Odessa, Tex., 
to El Paso via Pecos, Tex., and beyond 
El Paso to Albuquerque, N. M., via 
Las Cruces, Hot Springs and Socorro, 
N. M. 

► Sabena-Latc last month instituted 
twicc-weekly DC-6 service between 
Brussels and Johannesburg, South 

► Slick— Reports freight volume at new 
peaks. During a recent 24-hour period, 
it flew 156.701 revenue ton miles. 

► United— Freight volume during April 
aggregated 1,465,338 ton miles against 
676,851 ton miles in the same month 
last year but down seven percent from 
March. 1948. Express in April totaled 
555.150 ton miles against 602,937 a 
vear ago, and airmail was estimated at 
658,805 ton miles compared to 719,- 
241 in April, 1947. 
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AIRCRAFT SUPPLItS 

FOR SALE 

• *2,600,000 DOUGLAS DC-3, DC-4, 
A-20, CONSTELLATION, RYAN & 
OTHER AIRPLANE PARTS. 

• *2,000,000 P&W, WRIGHT, SCIN- 
TILLA, ECLIPSE, BENDIX, PESCO, 


REPRESENTATION 

COMPLETE 

AIRCRAFT 

PROVISIONING 

PROGRAMS 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 

FOR SALE 

• *200,000 C-54 TO DC-4 CONVER- 
SION MATERIAL 

• *400,000 AN HARDWARE. 

• OUR DISCOUNTS EXCEED 
MANUFACTURER'S MAXIMUM 


*3 ncludtrial AAociateA 

PROMPT ATTENTION TO REQUESTS FOR QUOTATIONS. CATALOGS 1 INFORMATION 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES: S 



the steward-davis 
100-hour warranted 

R-1830-92 

Conversion . . . 

$1795 f.o.b. Los Angeles 


F. HEADQUARTERS" 


tlsnti c 
ftlon 


GRUMMAN-WIDGEON G44-A 


LODESTAR CARGO 

iconsed. Any reasonable 


For Sole FAIRCHILD 24KS 


COX & STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP., MINEOLA, N. Y. 


SEE US FOR APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 

INSTRUMENTS 

NEW — USED — ALLTYPES — SALES — REPAIR 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Hongor 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineolo, L, L, N. Y. Garden City 8753 


BOOKS 


AIRPORTS 

CAN PAY THEIR WAY 


Soak. AIRPORT 
S MANAGEMENT, conic 

increasing airport rovonv 


O her Recent ZWENG BOOKS 
PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN: 

ZWEN^G 'aVIATION DICTH) ™ 
FLIGHT ENGiNEKIiS 
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EDITORIAL 


Supersonic Flight News — A Dilemma 


The Justice Department has said officially that Avia- 
tion Week cannot be prosecuted for revealing last De- 
cember that an Air Force rocket plane had exceeded the 
speed of sound. 


The United Press story, dated May 27, reads: 



The Attorney General's statement highlights a unique 
predicament of the Air Force and the nation's press. 
Tlie Air Force does not concede that supersonic flight 
is here. The press is confronted with the rapidly increas- 
ing necessity of deciding when and how it can talk about 
it as an accomplishment. 

It is difficult to see how the matter can be allowed to 



The plain truth is that supersonic flight is here and 
will become commonplace this year. No more impor- 
tance can be attached to the feat per se than is now 
given to the simple art of flying itself. 

The initial breach of the "sonic wall” received wide 
publicity. The second and third airplane types which 
accomplish this feat will probably be worthy of similar 
public attention. 

However, without the Air Force’s present attitude 
toward the accomplishment of sonic flight, the scientific 
and military importance would lose its popular appeal 
within a few months. As long as the feat is officially 
ignored, the mystery continually deepens as the nation's 
curiosity is piqued. The problem of suppression can not 
become much more serious than it is already. Let’s face 
it— the newest planes in our fighter stable eliminate the 


so-called sonic barrier, and reduces supersonic speed to 
the commonplace. 

Aviation Week’s staff engineering writers point out 
to us that this performance is not assured by any "secret 
configurations,” but are made possible by designs that 
are already accepted as conventional — thin, swept wings 
and tails, small size, and scrupulous attention to exterior 
smoothness, all linked with super-power. 

The Russians probably know as much about the theo- 
retical aerodynamics of sonic speed as we do but there is 
some question as to the fait accompli of sonic speed in 
that country because it is claimed they lack fabricating 
techniques required for sonic aircraft. The U. S. has 
built up original and exclusive knowledge on the effect 
of surface roughness on aircraft drag, for example, particu- 
larly in the wing, and this research has revealed the un- 
believably retarding effect of such things as thumb prints 
and specks on the lift and drag of a sonic speed wing. 

A few U. S. engineers seem to doubt immediate Rus- 
sian ability to conceive and utilize the latest types of 
rivets, to use skin sheets tapered in thickness, to master 
details of moulded plastic seals around certain control 
surface areas, to design and fabricate wings from certain 
alloys of the same strength characteristics as our own 
materials, to use cast monocoque panels, to develop 
beveled trailing edge and pressure-sealed aileron and 
elevator controls, etc. All of these are essential from the 
viewpoint of the sonic speed plane structure as distin- 
guished from its aerodynamic configuration, and these 
are the details that Russian industry lacks, some U. S. 


Yet there is no security attached by the military to 
description of these items, oddly enough. Discussion of 
these fine points seems to pass censorship. Still military 
security in connection with sonic speed is attached to the 
external form of the airplane, which is information the 
Russians know as well as we do. 

This comprises the paradox that astonishes many news- 
men and engineers alike. The Russians know how a sonic 
speed plane should look. They do not know— certain 
U. S. engineers contend— how it should be built. 

The look the Air Force regards as classified; the tech- 
nique of construction they regard as unclassified. 

It is clear that Aviation Week and the country’s in- 
formation media face a growing list of sonic speed air- 
craft news stories the rest of this year in the face of an 
Air Force security policy that is untenable with the facts. 

In all friendliness and sincerity, we hope Air Force 
Secretary Symington and Defense Secretary Forrestal put 
an end to this dilemma soon. 

ROBERT H. WOOD 
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Accessory Drive 
on Turbo-Jet 
Engine ▼ 


OR BETTER PERFORMANCE! 


Main Rotor 
Transmission on 
Sikorsky Helicopter 


Planetary 
Transmission on 
Piasecki Helicopter 


Performance of high-quality gears is affected in no small 
measure by the accuracy of their assembly and the precision 
of their mounting in their housing. Many manufacturers, 
recognizing this, look to Foote Bros, for complete units 
ready to install in the equipment they manufacture. 

The wide experience of Foote Bros, in the production 
of equipment to transmit power, to reduce or increase 
speed, or to provide control, may be of assistance to you. 

Foote Bros. Actuators and Power Units may be designed 
to meet virtually any practical limitation in space or weight. 
The “A-Q” (aircraft quality) Gears used in their construc- 
tion permit operation at extremely high speeds, assure low 
noise level and provide unusually high efficiency. 

Speed Reducers for general commercial applications are 
available in both helical and worm gear types in a wide 
variety of sizes and ratios. 

Foote Bros, engineers will gladly recommend the type 
of unit best suited to your needs or will work with you on 
the development of units for any special application. 
FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. AVW, 4545 South Western Blvd., Chicago 9, 111. 


Control Actuator 
on Northrop Flying 
Wing YD-49 


A Foote Bros. 

Worm Gear 
Speed Reducer ^ 


Foote Bros. 

Helical Gear ▲ 

Speed Reducer Foote Bros. 

Vertical Speed 
V f' ^ Reducer 


FOOTE 





